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The bond of fellowship in this church 
shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in 


God as Eternal and All-conquering 
Love, 


The spiritual leadership of Jesus, 


The supreme worth of every human 
personality, 


The authority of truth known or to be 
known, 


And in the power of men of good will 
and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the 
Kingdom of God. 


Neither this nor any other statement 
shall be imposed as a creedal test, provided 
that the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the 
church shall be acceptance of the principles 
of the Universalist faith and acknowledg- 
ment of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of 
The Universalist Church of America, 
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the West in Russian History and the Present Crisis. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Our Cover pictures the National Memorial Universalis 
Church in Washington, D. C. It is six years since we last 
printed a picture of this beautiful church, the othe 
church home of every Universalist. In that time th 
Washington people have greatly increased the load the 
are carrying to maintain a church worthy of Universalism 
in the nation’s capitol. Recently a major repair had to be 
made on the tower. The local people raised the money 
and did the job. 

Emerson S. Schwenk, minister of our church in Haver- 
hill, Massachusetts, has a practical message for those who 
wish to observe Brotherhood Month as something mor 
than a holiday in his Primer for Better Living. 

Henry Seidel Canby, Cornelia Otis Skinner, and Sophie 
Kerr join in a symposium that says of every man of every 
race, “He is a Man; My Brother.” 

Milton M. McGorrill, minister of the Church of Univer-} 
sal Fellowship, Orono, Maine, world traveler and lecturer, 
throws light on the areas of tension between the East and 


Robert T. Dick, minister at Lyons, Ohio, tells the in- 
spiring story of how his Laymen Farmed Eighty Acres for 
Their Church last year. Yes, they are planning to do it 
again this year. 

William Wallace Rose tells you how you can Cut Your 
Worries Down to Size. 

We report the loss of-a distinguished citizen and church- — 
man in Victor Friend Dies After Long Illness. 


Arthur Peacock, British Universalist minister, sends a_ 
| 
| 


real report of progress in his Letter from Royhill, England. 

Carleton M. Fisher, director of the Department of 
Service Projects, has an interesting story to tell of Univer- 
salism in Nigeria. 

Harry Hansen, author, editor and critic, wrote the 
perfect tribute to our president and associate editor, 
Harold S. Latham, on the occasion of Mr. Latham’s retire- 
ment from Macmillan and Company. We are happy to 
reprint Latham Leaves Macmillan by permission of Mr. 
Hansen. 


The editor speaks for the entire Universalist fellowship 
in his Salute to Walter Henry Macpherson. 


Theodore A. Webb, minister of the First Universalist 
Church of Canton, New York, demonstrates the primacy 
of what Dean Skinner used to call the “Unities and the 
universals” by showing the relatively superficial nature of 
divisions and conflict in his essay, Wrong Division, the 
Multiplication of Error. 


The Christian Leade 


THE WORD OF RELIGION 
TO POLITICIANS 


OR many months now, men in high places, 
some of them protected by official immunity, 
‘e hurled wild and terrible charges against other 
yonsible officials of our government. The 
ctacle is not less frightening because it has 
ome so common. It is, indeed, not much short 
‘errifying as we approach a national election. 
mplications of treachery and near treason scat- 
2d broadcast can do nothing but damage democ- 
y and consequently strengthen authoritarian 
mies. If persisted in, they will so shatter the 
amon man’s confidence in his government and in 
integrity of his fellow citizens that we will all 
integrate together to the great satisfaction of the 
emlin. 

'n this connection, religion has a solemn word tor 
politicians in this election year, 1952. It is not 
arbitrary word. It is not the dogmatic dictum 
any ecclesiastical council or high priest. It is 
rt of the hard-earned wisdom of unnumbered 
ituries of human trial and error. As such, it is 
: will of God for man. 

“Thou Shalt not bear false witness against thy 
ighbor.” 

We shall learn to obey this word of religion in our 
mpaigning and in our electing or we will shortly 
“one with Ninevah and Tyre.” 


AMBASSADOR TO THE VATICAN . 


TES, we are opposed to the appointment of an 
_Ambassador to the Vatican State. We earnestly 
pe that the appointment will not be ratified by 
e Senate. We believe all Americans of whatever 
igion, or no religion, should oppose this appoint- 
ent in the very interests of both wholesome 
ligious relations and sound democratic govern- 
ent. 

We are not numbered among those who are 
erely tolerant of Roman Catholics. Our settled 
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policy and practice is one of recognition of our 
Catholic fellow citizen’s positive religious rights. 
His religious position is not a matter to be tolerated. 
It is to be respected as a basic right in this land of 
freedom of conscience. Even more than recognition 
of a right, we extend to our Catholic friends good 
will and real respect for their religious position. 
So far, it should be said, we have in our personal 
life received the same respect and good will from 
Catholics. 

This situation, which is more general in this 
country than elsewhere in the world, is directly due 
to an historic policy of separation of Church and 
State. We believe the practice of having an Am- 
bassador of the United States government at the 
Vatican would be a dangerous precedent. By 
implication, at least, it would be a concession to 
the ancient claim of the Roman Pontiff to temporal 
as well as spiritual power. 

We are not impressed by the argument anent the 
value of a listening post at the Vatican. It is an 
empty argument for, if the Pope feels the need of 
helping the free world with his “intelligence sys- 
tem”, he can do so without an Ambassador in 
residence. Indeed, it seems to us that this “in- 
formation source” argument is devastating to the 
Vatican itself. His Holiness, by Catholic doctrine, 
is the earthly representative of Almighty God, 
father of atheists and communists as well as Western 
Christians. How, then, can he be also the partisan 
ally of Western secular States? 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 
UNDER WAY 


Deen KLOTZLE, himself a busy parish min- 
ister as well as part-time director of our 
Public Relations work, has sent out mailings on the 
Church Membership Campaign just getting under 
way. It is pleasant to know that there has been 
prompt response to this countrywide project. 
Perhaps typical of the best kind of response that 
has come to Headquarters is that of the Church of 
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the Restoration, Philadelphia. The Philadelphia 
Universalists did not just endorse the campaign and 
let it go ‘at that.’ They have set up a Jocal campaign 
committee under lay leadership. We predict unusual 
success for this church. The churches that grow, 
and grow continuously and steadily, are those 
where the job of getting new members is not left 
entirely to a busy minister. 

Detroit, Michigan; Lyons, Ohio; Oaklandon, 
Indiana, and North Attleboro, Massachusetts, were 
among those who promptly moved to put the major 
energies of their workers into getting new members 
before Easter. When this is read, the list will be 
much, much longer. 

Two State superintendents immediately put their 
State organizations into high gear on this work. 

Every staff member of all our national and state 
organizations is both willing and eager to help local 
churches in their church membership drives. 
Another potent source of practical help is in the 
supply of small mailing pieces available at Head- 
quarters. Those in charge of mailings in each parish 
should avail themselves of these little ‘‘missionaries 
of print.”” How important a small pamphlet on 
Universalism can be, is dramatically illustrated by 
the story of the development of Universalism in 
Nigeria by Carl Fisher in this number. 

We should set our sights high for this campaign. 
Twenty new members for each one hundred present 
members is a decent minimum. That means only 
ten per cent for replacement and ten percent for 
growth. We are sure many of our churches can and 
will exceed this goal. 

This is an all for all proposition. In it, we are 
united in confident hope and determination. Uni- 
versalism has a faith and an ideal adequate to meet 
the needs of today and all tomorrows. Out there, 
in all our communities, are men and women who 
need the strength and confidence and ethical sanity 
which is in Universalism. Let’s bring them in. 


UNIVERSALISTS AND LENT 
ApenS beloved Dr. George De Benneville, pioneer 


American Universalist, once answered the 
eager query of a group of his followers as to what 
they could do for him in return for his inspiring 
ministry to them. 

Dr. De Benneville said that all he wished as 
“reward for my preaching” was that parents and 
children in family groups and individually, devote 
some time each day to .. . “waiting on the inward 
illumination of the spirit of grace in their hearts.” 
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Spend some time deliberately in a devoti 
meditation each day, said he, and... “The 
. in the quiet of your hearts (will), cause inst 
tion to flow from one to another.” 
That advice written by the first Ameri 
preacher of Universalism is still sound. Ind 
unfolding and experimentally verified segment 
psychology have verified the primary importance 
family fellowship on the high plane of moral | 
spiritual values. The study of the mind has 
revealed the basic importance of focusing and 
tegrating the individual personality by commit 
to a universal ideal. The necessity of intellig 
and sincere personal devotional meditation in } 
process has been fully established. 
Universalism has a great historic tradition 
unpretentious inner piety in the best sense of t 
abused word. Both the rhythm of life and 
desperate tensions of the lives we live, call us to 
practice of individual inner religious disciplit 
Lent then offers us a special time of opportun 
We can make of this occasion a glorious renewa 
our spirits. Why not a// join in this fellowship 
“waiting on the inward illumination” by read 
together each day the devotional meditations f 
vided by John Wood’s manual Spiritual Emb 
This quiet fellowship can be shared in hon 
offices, trains, and buses. // of us together can t 
strengthen that, “Spirit of Grace’ which is in & 


of us. 


POSTAL RATES AND CONTRIBUTIO 
OF FRIENDS 


WEEN the postal bill for mailing the Janus 
number of The Christian Leader came ina f 
days ago, it was nearly twice the amount of | 
previous bill for the same service. This, of cout 
is just one little incident in the over-all program 
increased postal rates. It is not, however, an 
significant incident in our program. It is an ade 
load to carry. 

Balancing this extra load, there came also in 1 
same mail, several contributions to our annual s 
taining fand.’“Hor these we até deeply gratef 
They hearten us mightily. To friends who ha 
meant to send a contribution but have not done 
yet, we say please send your contribution to 7 
Christian Leader Sustaining Fund along soon. C 
fiscal year closes March 31. 


He has a right to criticize who has the heart 
help. — Linco 


The Christian Lead 


nerson S. Schwenk 


‘HE word division is my starting point. Division 

is a fact within human personality. We are 

‘ided in our loyalties, in our ambitions, and in 
cemotions. There is a constant tug of war within 
ist of us; a war that is seldom, if ever, resolved. 
These inner wars are fought out among people. 
ren a superficial glance at today’s world is all the 
cumentation we need to illustrate the divisions 
1ong us. Men are divided in a variety of ways all 
er the world. We are divided as persons and our 
siety is divided. This division is my starting point. 
How do we become whole? If life is like a jigsaw 
zzle, how do we find a pattern by which it can be 
it together? The usual answers are to love one 
other, to do good, to have ideals, and to serve 
hers. These answers are much too general and 
ey really do not speak to our condition. A woman 
ice said, “I wish ministers would stop preaching 
at we should love one another and tell us how to 
ve one another.” It is this “how” which is our 
al problem. 
How? First, to give every man his right to speak. 
very man! No exceptions! Speech is an activity. 
o talk is to do something. Not all talk, but talk 
lat is a searching talk. Talk that explores is an 
tivity, just as opening up new geographical terri- 
wy is an activity. The word that really says what 
man feels is the word that helps him to shape him- 
If to the kind of person he is meant to be. It is as 
iough one were sculpturing. Each word that is 
‘uly spoken by a man about himself is a chip off a 
lock that will emerge as a carved figure; like 
ralatea, it will become a living figure. 
To give every man his right to speak, his right 
) carve his image of himself, his right by words to 
xplore the hidden recesses of his being is the first 
squirement to become whole as a person. 

And the second is to hear his talk, his cry as it 
10st often will be, to hear it in peace. Not to 
pprove, not to cheer, not to assure, not to console, 
Ot to protect, not to censure, but to hear his cry 
1 peace! Hear him openly and in the act of hearing 
im, you welcome what he has to say. Hear him 
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rimer for Better Living 


“By this we know that we have passed from death to life, because 
we love the brethren,” said the first generation of Christians. ‘“‘We 
all know that,” says the modern man, “but how can I learn to 
love my brother?” 


Here its one sound basic answer. 


joyously and humbly because you are witness to a 
person who is creating before you the self he 
dreamed he could become. 

To give every man his right to speak, to hear his 
cry. This already involves two; he who cries, he who 
listens. This is already a togetherness. Read the 
New Testament to hear the cries addressed to 
Jesus —”’Master, my daughter is dead.” “Jesus, 
Son of God, have mercy.” ‘Lord remember me 
when you come to Paradise.”” Here were the one 
who cries and the one who listens. In the process, 
the division begins to heal; heals in the crier, heals 
in the listener. Each is made whole, but also the 
two become one in fellowship. The personal and 
the social are not different. The social is merely an 
extension of the personal. 

How and why can you hear your fellowman’s 
cry in peace? Because you know that his cry was 
born in ignorance or folly or misfortune. You 
know certainly that he did not choose his pain, his 
distress or his despair. You know that this is a 
condition of his life. You know that all men suffer 
at some time. You know this chiefly from your 
own personal experience, so you hear him in peace; 
not as from some superior height of immunity. You 
hear him not unmoved, but with compassion; but 
mostly you hear him with understanding: under- 
standing that only as he has an opportunity to face 
what he is within himself can he really become him- 
self. Kahlil Gibran says, “Much in you is still man, 
and much in you is not yet man, but a shapeless 
pigmy that walks asleep in the midst, searching for 
its own awakening.” To be present and to witness 
such an awakening is really why you hear him in 
peace. To hear him in any other way would disturb 
him in his search for himself. 

If you can hear a man in peace, he knows that in 
hearing him, you accept him. All that he says about 
himself you accept. The loathsome thoughts and 
feelings that fight for supremacy within his soul do 
not disturb you. Nor does all his self-deprecation; 
self-condemnation, hate and bitterness and per- 
plexity change your peaceful acceptance. All this 
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lying deep within him, he carves out in words which 
he addresses to you. You accept what he says peace- 
fully without surprise, neither faltering nor frown- 
ing. And since*you accept him, he learns now from 
this act of yours that he may accept himself. 

Read again that most moving story, “As Jesus 
was come to the other side of the sea, straightway 
there met him a man with an unclean spirit . . . he 
had worn no clothes . . . abode not in a house... 
and always night and day ... he was crying out... 


and no man had strength to tame him. And when - 


Jesus saw from afar he ran unto him... and Jesus 
commanded the spirit to come out of him. And 
when the multitude was come to Jesus, they saw a 
man sitting at the feet of Jesus clothed and in his 
right mind.” There may be objection to the notion 
that any of us could do what Jesus did, find the 
“strength” to tame another man. But this is a 
matter of degree. Principally it is a matter of 
whether or not we have the “strength” to face the 
“uncleanness” in another person. If we can hear 
him out, accept his madness, and in the act of 
doing so, show the man that we accept him, he, 
too, will be restored to his right mind. 

You give every man his right to speak; you hear 
his cry in peace; you know it is born of ignorance, 
folly or misfortune; you accept him. Yet if you 
stop here, you stop short of his need, and your own. 
That need is that you should journey with him 
toward a re-discovery of his self. His need is to 
plumb the depths within himself, to journey word 
by word through his private hell — while you listen. 
But while you listen, he touches depths in himself 
which are also in you. His hell becomes your own 
vicariously. So you journey together toward a solu- 
tion, toward self-understanding, toward a light 
which alone has the power to heal. A mother hears 
the cry of her child in the night and walks the floor 
with him until he is master of his fear, but as she 
walks, she is reminded of the precariousness of all 
life, the child’s and her own. The neighbor in mis- 
fortune is comforted by his friends who, because of 
his misfortunes are made aware that they are not 
immune from similar misfortune. The doctor 
answers the call of his patient, but he is often face 
to face with the fact that he knows so little, that his 
knowledge is so limited. If I only knew, he muses 
within himself. So the mother, the friend, the 
doctor, in the act of helping another person, are 
brought face to face with their own inadequacy. 

The perception of this inadequacy in you, the 
recognition of your limitations becomes a spur to 
you to surpass yourself. You desire at that moment 
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to know more, to plumb your own potentialiti 
You come face to face with your need for furtl 
growth the moment you witness such a struggley 
another person. Like Watts picture, “Love ¢ 
Life”. Love is a step ahead now; then Life 1 
step ahead, but they do journey together. 
child’s distress makes you want to be a bet 
mother. The patient’s illness makes you want 
be a more competent physician. Once the motk 
or the doctor forget this or are no longer sensitt 
to it, they begin, however imperceptibly, to pl 
God. At that point they are isolated from the mise 
of their fellowmen. They become calloused, prow 
superior and lose their humanity. 

Here then is an answer to our “how”. How 
learn to love. How to practice the faith we hold 
the potentiality and supremacy of the person. 

You give every man his right to speak. 

You hear his cry, and you hear it in peace. 

You know his cry was born in pain. 

You accept his cry and so accept him. 

And you walk with him toward a light which kni 
you in a tight bond of loving fellowship, a light whit 
heals the divisions in a personality, but in so doi 
also knits society together when this process tak 
place. 

The hopeful and magnificent part of these fis 
steps lies in the fact that you can begin where ye 
are to live and to practice them. Our faith, on 
church is not based on the notion that one is t 
preach and another is to practice. The practice 
its own preachment and if the preachment do 
not find its way to deed, it is void and of no effec 
So you begin wherever you are and practice wit 
these five tools. 

There will of course be times of temptation. Yo 
will be tempted to listen only to people you thin 
have the right to speak. You may refuse for exan 
ple, to hear your child speak as he wishes. You ma 
deprive him in part of his right. Or you may liste 
to the story of another person and be so outrage 
you will not, indeed you cannot, hear him in peact 
Or you may decide a man is victim of his own foll 
and therefore does not merit any further help frot 
you. These temptations will surely cross your pat 
if you try to live by such tools. 

Should you be so tempted, it will be good t 
remember that the tool may be awkward in you 
hands. It would be wrong to blame yourself. Yo 
can learn skillfully to use these tools. Gradui 
mastery on your part will encourage you eventually 
perhaps, to fashion a much better set than the one 
offered here. 


The Christian Leade 


AN INSTANT OF PAUSE 
Henry Seidel Canby 


JME think the relations between Christians and 
Jews in this country are bettering; some think 
y are worsening. It may help to remember that 
contacts of races, national groups, or majorities 
h minorities often result in infections like the 
imon cold. The radio blares, books, good and 
|, are written, cures are invented monthly, and 
| we sniffle, although what was a menace does 
in to reduce itself toward a nuisance, which it 
probably always be. Still, social prejudice dis- 
rges its nasty innuendoes and unsupported 
rges. Just possibly, the trouble with prejudice, 
lot with colds, is partly semantic. The reaction 
the word Negro, let us say, or Jew, is very differ- 
with both speaker and hearer, from the response 
the name of a known person. In the history of 
| world there is an intensely important instant 
ich determines whether a man is recognized 
rely as a variety of the human species, or as an 
ividual who cannot be entirely defined by saying 
it he is a Hindu or a Swede. 

't is that instant of pause, where one looks at his 
ghbor as at his friends, to see what they are 
lly like as human beings, that may make all the 
ference. If you have a long commuting ride 
ily, try this simple experiment. Look down and 
ck the car length, using one of those convenient 
d so uninforming lists of categories which we all 
‘ry in our minds — old American, recent immi- 
int, second generation American, Chinese, Polish 
w, Southern Negro, priest, Irish politician. Then, 
get your crude attempts to learn the important 
iths about an individual by an abstract term and 
2 what wealth of experience, what powers of 
vination you have, to see each man or woman as 
e of us all who should fall or stand in our estima- 
in for himself, for herself, so far as human sym- 
thy can judge. The brush-off by generalization is 
sy, but it is often one of the great lies that muddy 
rilization. 


A PERSONAL DISGRACE 
| Cornelia Otis Skinner 


The fact that racial and religious prejudice should, 
any form, exist in a great democracy, is an in- 
edible mockery of the very word democracy. It 
ould be considered in the light of a personal dis- 
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grace to every citizen of that same democracy. A 
disgrace as shocking and as tragic as that of the 
discovery that a near and dear member of one’s 
family has become a hardened criminal. For prej- 
udice is a crime. It is a crime against the democratic 
ideal, a crime against the teachings of Christianity, 
Judaism and the other great religions, a crime 
against human decency and a crime against just 
plain common sense. Furthermore, it is a crime 
for which every American citizen, directly or in- 
directly, is responsible, if not for its inception, at 
least for the continuance of its presence in our world 
today. 

We are responsible because of our apathy in side- 
stepping the issue, because of our outmoded give-it- 
time-it-will-cure-itself attitude, because of our 
kidding ourselves with the preposterous fable that 
it is a special problem to be solved by the special 
persons affected. The problem is our problem, and, 
as long as prejudice exists in our land, we are the 
persons affected. 

The solving of it must be done by us all, each 
and every man, woman and child of this nation, of 
every walk of life and of every race, creed or color. 
It must be solved by our actions, by our words and 
by our thinking. And if we and our children are to 
survive as living creatures worthy of the name of 
human beings, it must be solved not in a theoretical 
future, not tomorrow, but now, this very instant. 


BROTHERS IN BLOOD 
Sophie Kerr 


To you who look hopelessly at today’s violence, 
intolerance, lies, stupidities and despair— 

To you who grimly suggest that humanity has 
gone so far down in morals and ethics that it might 
as well exterminate itself with its new deadly 
sciences — 

To you who search for one manifestation, just 
one—for one place, just one—of positive kindness 
and tolerance and selfless generosity — 

Lift up your hearts. 

There is such a place! There is such a manifesta- 
tion! 

There is a place where thousands on thousands 
of men and women come of their own free will to 
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show kindness, tolerance, generosity and complete 
unselfishness. 

These meti and women are of all groups—all 
creeds, all colors, all trades and professions. They 
come to this place to give their most dear possession 
to people they will never see and never know. They 
give freely, without fanfare, without acclaim. 

Their gift is blood, their own lifeblood. 

They do not say: Give my blood only to Jews, 
or only to Catholics, or only to white men or only 
to Negroes. They say: Give my blood to someone 
who needs it to live. 

Those who receive this gift do not ask: Is this the 
blood of a Moslem, is this a Jew’s blood, is this 
the blood of a black or white or red or yellow-skinned 
human being, for lifeblood is above all personal 
definition. A pauper may give blood to a prince, 
an African to a Caucasian, a Jew to a Christian, a 
pagan to a priest. Need is the only essential. 

In this giving and receiving it is evident that all 
men are brothers—brothers in blood. No prejudice, 
no barrier can exist in honesty against such proof. 

The donor and the receiver of blood stand to- 
gether as an undefeatable proud symbol of universal 
human brotherhood. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO UNIVERSALIST 
MEN AND WOMEN 


HE new Association of Universalist Men — we 

think, quite pardonably, the lustiest organiza- 
tional infant of the year — already is walking and 
talking. What he is talking about and where he is 
walking is the reason for this open letter. We want 
you to know about A.U.M.., appraise and contribute 
to it, join and support it, locally and nationally. 
And, with the ladies (God bless ’em) now in on the 
act, what Universalist male can resist his new 
responsibilities? 

YOU can join the Association of Universalist Men 
by mailing one dollar to our new secretary, Henry 
Felton in Montrose, Pennsylvania. 

YOU can contribute to it by your interest, energy 
and ideas. 

The Association’s Executive Committee, meeting 
in New York City in December for the first time, 
recommended that local men’s groups actively sup- 
port the following action programs during 1952: 

1. BOYS’ BETTERMENT — a recreational and 
educational program to help the boys im Your Town 
and to include such items as supervised sports and 
social events, handicraft and health clubs, Boy 
Scouts and Junior Citizens activity, as your local 
needs may determine. 
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2. MINISTERIAL RECRUITMENT — a f 
flung, enthusiastically, supported program to int 
est promising young men in Your Town in enterify 
the Universalist ministry. Your Church nee 
man power, as well as mind and soul power, ami 
your personal local recruiting can be invaluak 
Send your recommendations and names of prospe 
directly to Recruitment Committee Chairmé 
Kingsbury Badger, 17 Oak Street, South We 
mouth, Massachusetts. 

3. THE CHRISTIAN LEADER — a top 
priority program to throw our resources behind t 
official Church magazine by getting subscriptior 
writing articles, and raising funds for its suppo! 
It needs all three — at once: In addition, we plar 
Laymen’s edition of The Christian Leader for t 
April issue, so enlist the professional newspaper 
magazine writer in your church to begin prepar 
tions of locally-angled feature stories — and i 
tures —immediately. Copy deadline is Februa 
15. Communications — and both editorial and cz 
contributions — should be addressed directly to tl 
editor, Dr. Emerson H. Lalone, 108 Massachuset 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

This then, is the start we have made. Muc 
much more remains to be done, and will be don 
Won’t you help now by joining the Association, f 
backing the three projects outlined above, by gt 
ing of yourself to the triumphant cause of local ar 
global Universalism. 

Faithfully yours, 
Harotp S. Latuam, Preside 
Association of Universalist 


If we in America, against our background of fr 
institutions and economic well-being, fail to wot 
out decent patterns of human relations, then th 
very memory of decency may be expunged in tl 
whole world. 


— Eddie Cantor 


* * * * 

The problems of the world are problems of th 
relations among its people. They are human pro) 
lems, and therefore they should be and are suscept 
ble to man’s reason and conscience and element 
decency. i 

— Dr. Ralph J. Bunche 
* * * * (. 

For every peck of more equitable human reli 
tions we sow, we reap bushels in a healthier enviro1 
ment for our children and plain peace of mind fe 
ourselves. 3 


— Dwight R. G. Palmer 
The Christian Leade 
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ussian History 


ilton M. McGorrill 


| 1936, after I had returned from my second 
summer in Europe and Russia, a Portland Eve- 
g Express reporter came to interview me while 
as visiting my brother in Portland. During that 
srview, I was lured into that most hazardous of 
forms of public utterance, prediction of what the 
ure would be. Recently, I ran across a copy of 
t newspaper story and I was interested to read 
at I had said. Mind you, this was fifteen years 
». Hitler was in ascending triumph and Musso- 
was still strong, though signs of his slipping were 
‘oming apparent. On that occasion, I predicted 
collapse of Hitler’s Reich and Mussolini’s 
scist State. I said that they were, in my judg- 
nt, temporary phenomena and would not last 
\long. But that the Russian State under Stalin 
$ quite a different matter and was designed to 
t a considerable time, becoming more and more 
midable for the world. Well, the years have 
ssed; Hitler is gone and his Reich is no more; 
issolini is gone and his Fascist State has passed 
o unlamented death. But the Russian State 
der Stalin is still with us, more formidable than 
2r and now the chief menace to our world. 
I want.to show one thing regarding Russia that 
lo not find covered in news stories and magazine 
ticles. It is a factor that will help us to under- 
ind what is ahead of us. We are not dealing with 
zovernment that has become heady with power 
d thus is reaching in opportunist fashion for 
ore and more power in the world. We are dealing 
th a government that has inherited a tradition of 
ld conquest, a tradition of being the world’s 
vior, that goes back hundreds of years into 
assian history. The world-wide aspect of Russian 
mmunism is not something concocted by Lenin 
d passed on to Stalin as something new. Some 
pects of its content are new and some of its 
ethods have become more diabolical because 
eans have become more brutal and ruthless. But 
e idea of Russia at the top of the world, her 
gime enforced by material power is something 
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| and the Present Crisis 


We are dealing with a government which has inherited a tradition 
of world conquest, a Messianic conviction that goes back hundreds 
of years in Russian history. . 


that roots back in her history long before Karl Marx 
published his Communist Manifesto in 1848 and 
Lenin applied it to seize power from the democratic 
revolutionists in 1917. 

Dominant world destiny is in the literature of 
Russia, in the thinking and practice of her rulers. 
The idea is rooted in the Russian people. We are 
faced with another manifest destiny complex, a 
chosen people conviction. I record this only that 
we may not be fooled by the size of the task ahead 
of us nor refuse to face the grimmest future that 
ever a nation has undertaken. 

There are two principles to interject at this point. 
The first is that no government, democratic or 
totalitarian, can long maintain itself in power unless 
it has either the active support or the passive 
acquiescence of the people. A government may 
seem abhorent to us, but as long as the people 
accept it, its life can continue. There is evidence 
that there are many persons restive under the 
present regime in Russia. There is no evidence, 
that I know, supporting the idea that there is 
wholesale lack of support for Stalin’s crowd. What 
the future holds on this score, no one knows for sure. 

The second principle is that nations like persons 
tend to act and react in terms of their accustomed 
ways, habits and ideas. When we hear of a certain 
act of a certain person, we often say “that is like 
him” or “that is what he would do”. The same is 
true by and large for nations. They tend to act in 
terms of historical patterns. A failure to recognize 
this principle cost the totalitarians, who started 
World Wars I and II, the victory. They grossly 
underestimated the fury and persistence with which 
the democracies would wage war once they got 
started. Yet, if they had paid attention to English 
and American history, they would have known. 
This does not mean that nations rigidly adhere to 
the historical situation; new elements do come in. 
One needs, however, to know what the historical 
record is regarding habit patterns if one is to have 
a realistic appraisal of any given situation. 
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Look at some aspects of Russian history. Present 
day Russia has only contempt for the ideas and 
culture of:the West. That whole set of ideas that 
we label as liberty, democracy, respect for person- 
ality, is repugnant to the present Russian govern- 
ment. That is nothing new. It is part and parcel of 
the whole stretch of Russian history the last four 
hundred years. It is not an accident; it is deliberate. 
For centuries Russia would have nothing to do with 
the stream of culture that influenced Europe, Eng- 
land and America. That stream of ideas from Greece 
and Rome and Western Christianity both before 
and after the Reformation, the humanism of 
Erasmus, the philosophic thinking of France; almost 
all of this which has bulked so large in the Western 
world was kept out of Russia. The liberal ideas, 
that century by century piled up in the West to 
recreate Western life and give it new release, left 
Russia almost completely untouched. Why? Be- 
cause Russia believed in Russia and the Orthodox 
Church. They had the best, they needed no other. 

One Russian thinker, Peter Chaadeyev, had the 
courage to state this about Russia in a letter written 
in 1829 and published in Moscow in 1836. ‘We 
have lived, as it were, outside of history, and have 
remained untouched by the universal education of 
the human race . . . . the historical experience 
does not exist for us; generations and centuries have 
passed without use for us. Considering us, one could 
say that the general laws of mankind do not apply 
to us. Isolated from the world, we have given or 
taught nothing to the world; we have added no 
thoughts to the sum of human ideas; we have in no 
way collaborated in the progress of reason and we 
have disfigured everything that penetrated to us 
from this progress. From the very first beginning 
of our social existence we have done nothing for the 
common weal; not one useful thought grew on the 
barren soil of our land; no great truth came from 
our midst; we made no effort to think for ourselves, 
and from the thought of others, we have taken over 
only the deceiving surface and the superfluous 
frills.” 

It is interesting to note what happened when the 
letter was published. Hans Kohn phrases it this 
way, ‘“The periodical was immediately suppressed; 
the censor who had passed the article was dismissed, 
the editor exiled, and the author declared insane by 
order of the Czar.” Nevertheless, he did represent 
the foregleams of an influence that poured into 
the fore gleams of an influence that poured into 
Russia from Europe during the nineteenth century 
which did arouse the intellectual classes to try to do 
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something about improving the lot of the peoy 

Much was under way, but it had to fight agains 
corrupt government and the lethargic spirit of 
Russian masses. The liberal movement was finall} 
stopped by the revolution under Lenin. | 

The second historical fact to recall is the pathe 
and naive but tremendously powerful faith { 
Russians held in the Greek Orthodox Chur 
Russia believed it had the true faith and y 
destined to be the third Rome. Its inheritance 
from Bysantium, Constantinople. When Const 
tinople fell to the Turks, then it was manifest tk 
on Russia alone fell the responsibility of preservi 
the faith. The Roman Catholic Church was 
failure. The Eastern Christian capital was in t 
hands of the infidels. “Russia was become the he 
land. Moscow was the successor to the imper 
mission of Rome.” At the installation of 
Patriarch of Moscow in 1589, the following sta 
ment occurred in the charter, “because the old Ro 
was collapsed through the heresy of Appolinarii 
and the second Rome, which is Constantinople 
now in the possession of the godless Turks, tl 
great kingdom, O pious Czar, is the third Rom 
It surpasses with its devotion everyone else and | 
other Christian Kingdoms are now merged in t 
Kingdom. Thou art the only Christian soverey 
in the world, the master of all the Christians.” 

What is the significance of this? It entrench 
the union of church and state and assured col 
formity and thus, to make departure from 
accepted doctrine, became a hated offence. Here 
a psychological pattern that remains to this da 
It is adherence, strict adherence, to the party do 
trine that is the requirement of discipline. Whethi 
it be difference with the Orthodox Church faith ¢ 
difference with the communist party line, it 
psychologically the same. Opposing the accep 
ideas is the severest crime anyone can commit. 
one young Russian woman said to me while we we: 
going through a prison, “If a man is a thief « 
murderer, there is always something to be done 1 
reclaim him. If he opposes the political ideas of ot 
country, he is hopeless and is executed.” She ha 
her doctrine straight. Out with those who diffe 
This is an old idea of Russia, and of other countrie 
too, but it has been given a few new twists | 
effectiveness since 1917. 

There are three elements in a valid and on-goir 
religion; intellectual cogency, emotional satisfa 
tion, and ethical creativity. The Russian Chure 
had an intellectual foundation and possessed th 
most beautiful liturgy in the world. Its ethic 
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itivity was emasculated by alliance with cor- 
t government and correctives from secular cul- 
2 cut off by refusal to permit the liberal forces 
curope to have any chance in Russian life. 
‘inally, it is important to understand that Russia, 
fident that she had the answer to the world’s 
believed and still believes that she alone can 
e the world from Western decadence. The 
ssian Empire may be said to have been formed 
the late 800’s and was a relatively small area in 
at we would call the European scene. That area 
extended in this fashion—fifteenth century, 
000 square miles—sixteenth century, 1,500,000 
eventeenth century, 5,000,000—eighteenth cen- 
y, 7,000,000—end of nineteenth century, 8,000,- 
! square miles. The twentieth century story is 
|-known to us with a later emphasis particularly 
control of nearby small states. During this 
jod, even until today, there has been a sense of 
‘ssianic destiny for Russia. Only once before the 
eteenth century had there been any serious at- 
apt to bring Russia into the main stream of 
rope, that was under Peter the Great, who came 
the throne in 1689. He introduced, or tried to 
roduce, some reform from the West. He moved 
: capital from Moscow to St. Petersburg. His 
empts were short-lived. At his death, Russia, in 
resistance to all Westernization, slumped back 
o her introverted ways. She had a destiny to 
ng the world to her side. In 1849, Tyatchew, 
om Tolstoy recognized as the greatest living poet 
his day, wrote: ““The Occident is dying, every- 
ng crumbles, everything collapses in the general 
aflagration, the Europe of Charlemagne as well 
the Europe of the treaties of 1815, the Roman 
pacy, and all the thrones of the Occident, Cathol- 
sm, and Protestantism, faiths long since lost and 
ison reduced to absurdity. Above this vast ship- 
eck, appears, like an Ark of the Covenant, the 
issian Empire, more vast than ever.” 
Tt is significant that following the Revolution of 
17, the government tried to discredit the tradi- 
m of Russia, criticized and condemned her former 
lers. I found frequent evidence of this in a trip 
Russia in 1936, About 1940, however, the prop- 
anda changed. Stalin himself said on July 30, 
42 that the people should be inspired in the way 
“the daring spirit of our great ancestors”. Heroes 
Russia’s feudal past were chosen as illustrations. 
his national confidence, which has become path- 
igical egotism, has now and then a humorous 
pect. In 1840, Belinsky, a critic and Russian 
ulosopher, said: “We envy our grandchildren and 
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great-grandchildren who are destined to see Russia 
in 1940 standing at the head of the civilized world, 
giving laws to science and art, and receiving rev- 
erent tribute from all enlightened humanity”. The 
official communist book on pedagogy quotes these 
words written over a century ago and then modestly 
adds, “‘These remarkable words have been fulfilled’’. 

Frequently it has been noted that the present 
regime in Russia has fostered in the communist 
ideology what bears remarkable resemblance to a 
religious faith. The fact that we should see clearly 
is that the ideas have changed, but the psychological 
pattern is true to Russian history. Its faith is 
rooted in long held Russian convictions. It is a 
faith whose mind set is well-known in Russian 
history. Its faith is still uncorrected by contact 
with the forces of liberal thinking. 

One Russian in Russia said to me, “We shall win 
because it is in the nature of things”. She had been 
taught that by her betters. That remark, however, 
is grounded in a total ignorance of human history. 
What progress the world has made has been done, 
not by enslaving the individual, but by releasing 
his powers. 

Though automatic progress is not a tenable phil- 
osophy of man’s life, humanity has made progress, 
not, however, by stifling the human spirit and 
human mind as they are found in what we call the 
average man. The one thing that will defeat Russia 
finally and irrevocably is that it is in the nature of 
things that her system will not ultimately win. If she 
knew any history, she would know this herself. 
Our task before she learns this is likely to be grim, 
bloody, costly. That we shall not underestimate 
the enormity of our task is my hope. We are faced 
with Russia’s long-held, deep-seated, and passion- 
ately convinced idea of superiority, uncorrected by 
any of the energies of the free mind, and in which 
conformity to the doctrine, rather than moral ex- 
cellence, is virtue. This is not a game of inter- 
national politics we are playing. It is a fight for 
survival. Let Americans see this straight. 


Although the Communist Party has lost its hold 
on Mexican workers, and is in a decline, the country 
has been left with a void between Communism at 
one end of the political spectrum, and the official 
government party, with a virtual monopoly, at 
the other. Now a small but significant Socialist 
Party is arising, espousing democratic methods, 
with a new paper, Trinchera, and with a program 
much like those of Socialists who hold power in a 
number of West European countries. (WP) 
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Laymen of Lyons, Ohio, 
Farm Eighty Acres for Their Chur 


‘es UNIVERSALIST CHURCH of Lyons, 
Ohio, cannot boast of a formal men’s organiza- 
tion with officers and a specified meeting night, but 
the men have been meeting frequently over the past 
few months and have carried through to successful 
completion a noteworthy project. Lyons is a small 
farming community, just south of the Michigan 


border. A good proportion of the church constit- 
uency is made up of farm folk. It was a natural 
development then that the laymen should decide to 
co-operate in managing a farm project, profits from 
‘which would go into the church treasury. The 
search for a suitable site ended when R. B. Hayes, 
a retired farmer now living in Lyons, offered the use 
of his one hundred acre farm to the church, to be 
worked on shares. In charge of all operations for 
the church was Boyd Barden, a young farmer and 
a trustee of the church. Under his direction it was 
decided to have sixty acres of corn and twenty 
acres of soy beans. 

Many men of the church and community gave 
freely of their time, and the use of their implements. 
On one day, there were eight tractors on the job, 
and the result was that the entire eighty acres was 
cultivated in less than eight hours. This is how we 
spent the Fourth of July. The ladies of the church 
were there upon that occasion, as well as on other 
work days, to serve delicious hot meals to the 
workers. About thirty different laymen have 
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worked on the project. In some’ cases, it has th 
far been their only contact with the church. It 
natural that an undertaking such as this wo 
attract wide attention and comment. On the d 
when the corn was picked, a news photograph 
was on hand. . The accompanying pictures are 

handiwork. 

On the day of the corn harvesting, there we 
four two-row pickers and tractors, and-one oth 
tractor to haul full wagons from the field to f€ 
waiting trucks, and to take the empty wagons 
the field. Trucks transported the corn to near| 
elevators. The shoveling was about the only ha 
operation, and there were many hands present 
do the job. Of course, the ladies had an appetizi 
and most welcome meal for us, served in the far 
granary. It was mighty cold that day in ear 
November, but we all kept warm and on the jo 
Consequently, before evening came, the sixty acr 
of corn was out of the field and en route to marke 

The church treasury got a lift to the tune of mo 
than a thousand dollars from this project of o} 
laymen. It is interesting to note that the financi 
returns from the twenty acres of beans was great 
than from the sixty acres of corn. Such might a 
be the case another year. 

It is our belief that we have realized benefi 
other than just monetary. The purpose of the unde 
taking was to give the phusaly budget amu 


ded boost, and that has been accomplished. In 
‘suit of this end we have become a little better 
juainted with each other. We have been again 
de aware of the fact that there is genuine interest 
the life of the church, even on the part of those, 
o for one reason or another, do not attend its 
vices with regularity. We are more firmly con- 
ced than ever, that this type of project, often 
erred to as ““Lord’s Acre”, is wise procedure for 
! village and country church. For behind all such 
dertakings is the subtle reminder that we are 
id’s stewards, charged with the responsibility of 
‘ing for the soil, a high and holy trust. The earth 
the Lord’s, and is not to be used and abused and 
sloited for the fulfillment of man’s selfish ambi- 
ns. A co-operative undertaking such as this 
aject of the Universalist laymen of Lyons, Ohio, 


eid y YOUR WORRIES DOWN TO SIZE! 
- William Wallace Rose 


All human mastery is incomplete. To suggest 
at man’s anxious fears can be conquered is to be 
is than candid. They can be controlled, and 
jeved, but never completely done away with. 
or should they be. What if nobody ever worried? 
“In this world ye have tribulation,” said Jesus. 
ike that for granted. Then ask how to keep your 
hick-coming fancies” within reasonable bounds; 
it letting them interfere too much with your 
wrmal activities. In this “the patient must heal 
mself”, so here are three suggestions: 

First, learn to deal only with the actualities of 
ly worrisome situation. It is when imagination 
Ids fuel to the flames of fear that we have the 
ixiety problem. After all, our worst misfortunes 
ldom happen outside the mind, and most of our 
iseries lie in anticipating the worst! 

To be sure, the future is quite unpredictable. 
et on the basis of past experience, the probabilities 
‘e in favor of good fortune or a happy turn of 
vents, rather than the opposite. 

Next, learn to deal only with the possibilities of 
1y worrisome situation. It is the striving after the 
npossible that changes an ordinarily happy indi- 
idual into a perfectionist, than whom there is no 
ne more frustrated and miserable. 

So never worry about things you can alter — 
iter them and end the anxiety. As for the things 
ou can’t alter, accept them, live with them, but 
ot be crushed-by them. Rather, bend them to 
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is potentially a powerful reminder of such great, 
yet simple, truths. 

The minister of the Lyons church is the Rev. 
Robert T. Dick. Prior to his settlement in Lyons 
last April first, the church had not had a resident 
minister since 1918. For the first time in the more 
than eighty-year life of the church, it has a parson- 
age, now occupied by the Dick family. Incidentally, 
the minister admits to spending many rough hours 
on the seat of a tractor across that field which 
seemed many times longer than the reported one- 
half mile. But he is ready and willing to do it again. 
The chances are that he will be provided such an 
opportunity, for the Lyons laymen, with or without 
a formal organization, expect to be farming it for 
the church next spring. 

— Rosertr T. Dick 


your purposes by utilizing their possibilities. 

True, your particular lot in life may be pretty 
rugged. But see what can be done with it, like an 
architect given a piece of real estate to develop. 
His “lot,” too, may be rugged, the boundary-lines 
irregular, and the location impossible. But he 
makes it a thing of beauty by dealing only with the 
potentialities, never with the impossibilities. Be 
the architect of your own fate. 

To this end, a prayer by Reinhold Niebuhr 1s 
worth memorizing and repeating,— “God grant 
me the serenity to accept the things I cannot 
change; the courage to change the things I can, 
and the wisdom to know the one from the other.” 

Finally, learn to deal with broad interests, never 
with petty concerns. Avoid the trivial. Regularly 
every day take your mind off yourself long enough 
to build a life outside yourself. Untroubled folk 
are invariably men and women who become less 
and less absorbed in themselves, more and more 
interested in others. 

Said Jesus at the peak of his difficulties, “Be of 
good cheer, I have overcome the world.” He had 
indeed. This master of the art of living above 
anxiety had come to embrace within his mind and 
heart the whole known world. 

One who holds this philosophy today can no more 
be shaken from his mind nor yet be troubled, than 
a bird on a twig can be intimidated when the storm- 
winds blow. The bird has wings; it can fly. And 
so can anybody who habitually faces life’s actuali- 
ties, deals only with its possibilities, and rises above 
those miserable aims which end in self. 
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Victor A. Friend Dies 
4 After Long Illness 


Victor A. Friend, nationally known Universalist lay leader, onetime 
president of the Universalist Church, and for years, director and 
president of the Universalist Publishing House, died at his home 
in Melrose, Massachusetts, January 2, after a long illness. 


Ve TOR A. FRIEND was born in Brooklin, 
Me., and attended Fitchburg high school, 
Bates College and Portland Business College. Sixty 
years ago he began canning baked beans according 
to an authentic New England recipe at a small 
bakery in Melrose. The resulting public acceptance 
of the product encouraged him to process other 
typical New England foods such as cranberries and 
brown bread. 

Mr. Friend expressed his personal religious phil- 
osophy in 1931 at the time he was elected president 
of The Universalist Church of America, when he 
said: 

“T feel our church is the most important thing 
in our life and the life of the community and if we 
make the Creator’s business our business, we will 
go forward.” 

On Nov. 8, 1948, Mr. and Mrs. Friend were given 
a surprise party on their golden wedding anniver- 
sary. More than three thousand well-wishers 
crowded Melrose Memorial Auditorium and fifty 
civic and fraternal groups accorded him a public 
reception unique in the history of the city. 

Dr. Leonard Carmichael, president of Tufts Col- 
lege, was chairman of the reception and Dr. Daniel 
L. Marsh, then president of Boston University, was 
master of ceremonies. The state was represented 
by Lt. Gov. Arthur W. Coolidge and Mayor 
Thomas L. Thistle headed a delegation which in- 
cluded all former mayors of Melrose then living. 

He had been an active Universalist layman from 
early manhood. In 1923, he was elected president 
of the Massachusetts Universalist Convention. 

Mr. Friend was one of the founders of the Massa- 
chusetts Committee, Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews, and for several years its Chairman. 

He combined an interest in public and private 
welfare institutions with civic activities. He was 
twice elected to the Governor’s Council and was 
president emeritus of Melrose Hospita] and had 
been actively supporting its current drive for a 
new wing. 
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As president of Melrose Orchestral Associatic 
he developed the organization into one of the o 
standing amateur groups in New England. In ad 
tion, his interest and efforts resulted in the co 
struction of Melrose Memorial hall. 

He was a past president of Melrose Huma 
Society, and a member of Wyoming Lodge, A. F.} 
A. M., Waverley Royal Arch Chapter, and H 
Depayens Commandery. He was also a member 
the board of trustees of Boston University, Tu 
College and Dean Academy and recipient of 
honorary master of arts degree from Tufts. | 

He leaves his wife, Mrs. Nellie Eibel Friend, wel 
known author of several books in the field } 
Religion and Religious Education, and his brothée 
Leslie A. Friend. 

Funeral services in the First Universalist Churt 
of Melrose, Massachusetts, were conducted by t 
Rev. Leslie C. Nichols, Mr. and Mrs. Friene 
pastor. City, State and national leaders, rept 
sentatives of Tufts College and Boston Universi 
and of The Universalist Church of America fill 
the sanctuary of the church to overflowing. 
Robert Cummins, General Superintendent and t) 
Honorable A. Ingham Bicknell, past treasurer 
The Universalist Church of America and life-lo: 
friend of Mr. Friend, represented The Universali 
Church of America and were among the honora 
pall bearers. Present, also, was a group from t 
State House headed by his Excellency, Paul . 
Dever, Governor of Massachusetts. 

Burial was in the family plot in Wyowt 
cemetery. , E. H. 
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athur Peacock 


‘OU would like to know how we are faring. Early 
on in the year I was invited to be Chairman of 
_ Festival of Britain Committee of the World 
ngress of Faiths. This Committee was charged 
hh the task of organizing a series of lectures on 
e Drama of Faith and Belief. Representatives of 
orld Faiths participated. The high spot of the 
ygram was a service in which a Jewish Rabbi, a 
nadu Swami, a Buddhist Bhikku, a Muslim 
am, shared with Christian ministers. The order 
service included readings from the World Scrip- 
‘es. It was my privilege to preach the sermon. 
‘er three hundred people came and there was 
ich press comment. 
At Oxford, I addressed the old Student’s Associa- 
n of Manchester College. The address was pub- 
aed in the Association’s journal Faith and Free- 
m. The Union of Modern Free Churchmen, a 
ciety including Liberals from all the churches, 
vited me to give their annual lecture. The subject 
is Christian Modernism and Other Faiths. It will 
pear in booklet form shortly. 
At Cambridge, I addressed an undergraduate 
ciety, the Priestley Society, on Universalism; in 
mdon a similar address was given to the Univer- 
y Unitarian Society. At Chelsea, I spoke to the 
zal United Nations Association, with a Muslim 
yam and the Ramakrishna monk as fellow speak- 
s. I have given addresses to the Friends of 
-amo Somaj in London, the quarterly conference 
Unitarian and Free Christian Churches of London 
id the Provincial Assembly held at Brighton, and 
the Muslim Society of Great Britain. All this 
‘tivity is in addition to my general preaching en- 
igements. I have written articles in The Christian 
‘orld, The Forum, organ of the World Congress 
aiths and The Inquirer. 
It remains still impossible to find a regular Uni- 
*rsalist meeting place in London. By personal 
mtact and with occasional meetings, I keep in 
much with all who show a definite Universalist 
\terest. 
“At Royhill, we had visitors during the season 
om Holland, Egypt, Sweden, India, Norway, and 
fance. There was a conference of Esperantists 
eld there. The London Unitarian Sunday Schools 
ad a week with thirty-six pupils present. The 
rogressive body held a conference on psychological 
roblems in industry. To every person coming, 
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etter from Royhill, England 


Universalist literature was given. 

Our concern has been, as you know already, 
about our various roofs, because of additional storm 
damage early in year. Throughout the season, 
repair work has proceeded. The kitchen, dining 
hall, social hall and adjoining bedrooms are now 
watertight. Other work goes on. Cost of materials 
is frightening and labor too. 

One of our friends, encouraged by the work he 
witnessed when present at Royhill, loaned two 
hundred pounds to be refunded in two years, so 
that the work could be continued. We had spent 
seventy pounds from our own resources on the 
project. Our donor hopes that others mindful of 
what we are doing, particularly American friends, 
may like to aid and supplement our efforts and so 
help us to reimburse him more speedily. 

Another friend, no less pleased with the fellowship 
she has found at Royhill, has expressed readiness 
to pay for electrical installation. This would cost 
over one hundred and fifty pounds. The cable is 
already on the site, about one hundred seventy 
yards from our dining hall. The transformer at that 
point is installed and costs met by us. The major 
job will be bringing it from there to the buildings 
and wiring to essential points. We know one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds will be involved. The donor 
is ready to meet this but whether or not it can be 
done rests with the local electricity authority and 
they say there may be a two years’ delay because 
of material shortages. We hope not. 

Mrs. Reid intimated at the end of September, her 
decision to retire at the end of that month. She 
proposes to move as soon as she and her family find 
a suitable house. Till then, they live on our estate, 
but have no official association with us. 

I expect her departure early in the new year. A 
member is ready to tenant one bungalow and pay 
an economic rent. Muriel Wilson, who has helped 
in running the Centre with Mrs. Reid, is acting pro 
tem as director with me. I hope she may, with new 
and effective personnel, carry on next season. 

In the winter months, we carry on, tidying up 
and repairing. We plan to increase the publicity 
material and to emphasize Rovhill more and more 
as a Universalist centre. Our first big 1952 booking 
comes from the International Vegetarian Union, 
who have taken all accommodations from August 
9-23 (two weeks) for an international youth camp. 
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Universalism in Nigeria 


Carleton M. Fisher 


Universalist Spiritual Union of Nigeria 


f] coe world revolution through which we are 
moving is dramatically evidenced from time to 
time by the appearance in all parts of the world of 
religious groups that have asserted their indepen- 
dence. of Western missionary enterprise and that 
seek affiliation with the enlarging fellowship of free 
churches. 

While there is a story connected with the Rev. 
E. H. Udo’s application for affiliation with the 
World Fellowship of Universalist Churches, the 
basic fact of his application overshadows the story 
in significance, in that it represents the assertion of 
religious freedom on the part of a number of relig- 
ious fellowships in Nigeria. 

Mr. Udo reports that for some time he had longed 
for the “universal’’ church and was increasingly 
unhappy with the outlook of the church with which 
he was affiliated. One day, while shopping in Itam, 
he purchased some peanuts at the marketplace. 
Needing some paper to wrap them up in, he chanced 
to look down into the road and saw there a white 
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paper. Upon picking it up, he found that it wa 
pamphlet issued by The Universalist Church ¢ 
America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass 
chusetts. (We can only surmise that the pamphl 
was dropped by some GI in the course of hi 
travels.) Immediately, upon his return home, 
wrote a letter to The Universalist Church 
America which was received on May 20, 1951. 

In the succeeding months, correspondence wit 
Mr. Udo has continued —a generous supply < 
pamphlets and books have been shipped frot 
16 Beacon , Street —the Universalist Spirit 
Workers of Nigeria report that some thirty lz 
preachers are serving thirty-seven preaching sté 
tions and that plans are under way for the estak 
lishment of their first school! ; 

Once again we confront the inspiring fact tha 
Universalism calls forth an enthusiastic respons 
from people who are breaking the chains that haw 
bound them and who rejoice in new vistas 
freedom that are opening up to them! 


The Christie 


ATHAM LEAVING MACMILLAN 
Hacry Hansen 


tite unknown to the subject of the essay we re- 
* below the tribute to our fellow Universalist, 
ld §. Latham, written in his column on books by 
well known editor, author, and critic Harry 
Sen. Le a 
{ROLD S. LATHAM chief editor of Macmillan 
& Co., is going to retire from the battle of the 
cs March 1. Actually he is to take a leave of 
nce January 1 and go on a cruise around the 
d. So, in a few weeks, he will no longer guide 
book lists in the general trade department of 
smillan. Latham’s actual title is general man- 
‘of that department, and he also is a vice presi- 
t and director. 
his change, to me, is like a piece of the rock of 
raltar falling into the ocean. Latham has been 
1 Macmillan since 1909, and has shepherded so 
ry famous authors that the Macmillan list is a 
of international who’s who. He joined the 
se the year he was graduated at Columbia Uni- 
sity and the only change he ever made was to 
ve to a better chair from time to time. Books 
nomentous as H. G. Wells The Outline of History 
. as sensationally successful as Margaret 
cchell’s Gone With the Wind profited by his 
2ful direction. 
Jignity and reserve, together with friendliness, 
characteristic of Harold Latham. He looks 
ctly as a publisher ought to look—and as no- 
ly else in the business does. He belongs in an 
: paneled library, and it is conceivable that if a 
n from Stratford with a velvet cape, doublet, 
i hose would be ushered into his room, Latham 
uld ask him courteously to sit down, give him 
icmillan’s best possible terms, and sign him up, 
1 then turn to the next job, maybe a novel by 
arles Morgan, without calling up Life, or the 
w Yorker, or half a dozen promotion agencies. 


Brotherhood Week is the time of the year when 
ase of all faiths who honestly and sincerely believe 
a Creator, in a moral Jaw and in the fundament- 
y spiritual philosophy of human life should unite 
t only to clasp hands but also to maintain those 
sred principles in view of the dissolving and dis- 
egrating influences of the modern world. 

— Reverend John LaFarge, S.J. 

rea See ree 

After all there is but one race — humanity. 

— George Moore 
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WHERE YOUR UNIFIED APPEAL 
CONTRIBUTION GOES 


Twenty Per Cent Business Administration 


In the hands of the Business Administration 
Department lies many details to effectively help 
carry on the cause of Universalism. 

a. The promotion and handling of the Unified 
Appeal. 

b. The management of the National U.C.A. 
Headquarters Building, housing the na- 
tional offices. 

c. The supervision of the Book Room, 
through which you may purchase any book. 

d. The supervision of the new program of 
Special Gifts. 

These functions of your Universalist Church of 
America are essential and must be properly carried 
out. Your fair share toward the Unified Appeal 
Fund will help underwrite not only the Business 
Administration costs, but also your faith and mine 
— Universalism. 

— Levon SERON 


All we wanted was to bring my husband back for 
a quiet burial near the open country he loved so 
much. I didn’t dream it would lead to all this. But 
in a way I suppose it is the best thing that could 
have happened. I think the trouble will help elim- 
inate that kind of feeling about racial differences. 
At least it should. 

— Statement by Mrs. John Rice, wife of 
an Indian veteran of the Korean war, 
after his burial at Arlington Cemetery. 

; * * * * 

The reduction of the world to a neighborhood 
makes the Second Commandment a law of survival 
instead of a mere moral axiom — but are men more 
competent for love of neighbor than their more 
isolated forbears were? 

— Liston Pope 
* * * * 


There is something’ disarming — whether in a 
family quarrel or in an international situation — 
resulting from a willingness to explore the other 
person’s point of view. 

— Charles Sawyer 
* * * * 

Unless we make democracy and brotherhood a 
social and spiritual reality at home, we cannot hope 
to translate them into vigorous and consistent 
policies abroad. — Benson Ford 
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Walter Henry Macpherson: 


Prophet and Priest 


Be years ago last Christmas, a young man 
named Walter Henry Macpherson preached for 
the first time in the Universalist Church of Joliet, 
Illinois. The event turned out to be the best 
Christmas present any growing Midwestern city 
got in 1911. For, from that day to December 30 
last, when he became Minister Emiritus, he was not 
only the faithful, successful, and beloved minister 
of our Universalist people in Joliet, but also the 
courageous and respected community servant and 
prophet. 

Of course, it was not all smooth going for this 
son of a Scottish labor leader. The times were more 
often harsh than gracious for common men. The 
ten-hour work day was ordinary, the twelve hour 
shift was still in operation in some industries. The 
young minister was bound to be sometimes a dis- 
turbing influence. The American dream of justice 
for all men and the Universalist faith in the worth 
of all men under God, clashed with dominant, 
economic, and social practices. When clashes came 
in Joliet and the state of Illinois, Macpherson spoke 
out for the just rights of labor, and stood his ground 
in the face of bitter opposition. He was, as he still 
is, no mere social agitator, but a man moved by 
the deepest religious convictions. And so, here and 
there, were laymen who rallied to his challenge, and 
there was a courageous, liberal congregation in 
Joliet that backed him when the going was rough- 
est. So it was that Walter Henry Macpherson made 


a vital contribution to the growth of social justice. 


Throughout all of these years of prophetic preach- 
ing and social action, he never neglected his office 
as priestly confidant and personal minister to 
individual men and women. 

Dr. Macpherson is known East and West, North 
and South, as ‘Uncle Walt”? to hundreds and 
hundreds of Universalists. This title is a well- 
earned degree. 

For many summers he conducted a boys’ camp in 
Michigan. He was one of the leaders who founded 
the Midwest Universalist Summer Institute which 
has for over the quarter of a century ministered to 
Universalist young people. He was a leader in the 
establishment of what Joliet folk call the “new 
Joliet Y.M.C.A.” He served his city also as presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club for several years and, in 
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1921, was sent to Europe as delegate to the Int 
national Rotary Convention. 

Always interested in the arts, himself a poet 
painter and lover of music, he introduced sj 
phonic music to Joliet as early as 1914. To be 
this, he utilized the Universalist church auditoriu 

A man so intensely interested in youth wou 
of course, have to continue his ministry to 
young in time of war. And so it was with Ur 
Walt during World War I. His people gave hin 
leave of absence to become regional director of 
War Camp Community Services. During t 
period, he was stationed ih the El Paso and De 
ming, Texas area. 

In 1935, after serving six years as a member) 
the national Universalist Church Board, Dr. Ma 
pherson was elected president of The Universal} 
Church of America. He served with distinctil 
during the four critical years which followed. | 

Walter Henry Macpherson has retired from ft 
active ministry in Joliet, Illinois. He will ney 
retire from the Universalist ministry. Young ai 
vital in mind and heart, he will always find w 
to serve in the ministry of courageous brotherh 
under God. 

Lombard did well to confer the honorary degr 
L.H.D. on Dr. Macpherson in 1925 as did Tufts 
granting him an S.T.D. in 1936, but Universalis 
everywhere did better in adopting him into the 
family circles. : 

The Christian Leader expresses the esteem of ; 
Universalists in this affectionate salute to “Unc 
Walt”, prophet and priest of high religion.—E.H., 


The Christian Le 


rong Division, the 


sodore A. Webb 


HERE are two ways of making a case for and 
against the claim that, substantially, we seek 
ies. First, we may look about us. From the 
d around us, the opposition finds the evidence 
rake Ais case. There is a deluge of data; argu- 
ts from which he reasons thus: The world is cut 
ider, therefore, Man, who makes the world what 
, has a basic urge for plurality and division, not 
nony and unity. “See the daily papers,” he 
;. “In the press is ample evidence of cleavages.” 
ryday, for example, we are reminded by the 
ers that there are two worids, not one; that a 
:is bearing on the hot doors of hell, and it won’t 
2 a spark to light the fuse. The heat of a hot war 
ig on within the fiery furnace will soon start the 
» hissing. Then the world will /iterally be divided 
ind subdivided —into atomic particles. “Even 
it is now united,” it is said, “will be divided.” 
: press is darkly prophetic, and our knowledge 
nered from this quarter tells us that events in- 
ate an instinctive desire on the part of people for 
Itiformity and discord —and suicide. Indeed, 
press presents a powerful case, buttressing the 
ument of those who say, “‘Life itself is eternally 
: the amoeba. It is always and forever dividing 
1 sub-dividing.” 
Against the accumulated evidence of division and 
‘tition there are signs of deep yearning for peace, 
unity; for orchestration of the instruments 
ich now cause disharmony and cacophony. 
oks which most impress readers these days seem 
point fo our predilection for unity. Two that 
atinue to be best-sellers are, Peace of Mind and 
| Being a Real Person. The emphasis in this latter 
ok, by Fosdick, is on integration of the self. 
1e Mature Mind is another non-fiction book which 
s struck a responsive chord, and it has recipes for 
althy growth toward unity through understanding. 
We may also refute the argument of those who 
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ultiplication of Error 


As the push of the river down gradient tableland to the sea, so is 
the push and the instinctive compulsion within us to seek unity 
and harmony. We live in an age in which people have tried to 
impede the flow of power; to arrest the will-within to find harmony 
and concord. But they try in vain. While our age is characterized 
by cleavages and disunities, there are significant and sufficient 
signs to indicate the basic, instinctive and fundamental urge to 
discover harmony and healing. 


deny the basic urge-in-Man-for-synthesis by this 
logic: Felt harmony and peace within accentuate 
our awareness of the division in the world without. 
The same divisions and fractions of the whole which 
men endured and tolerated yesterday so burden us 
today, as we become convinced of essential oneness, 
that we cry out in despair and become prophets of 
doom. John Newton sat on board a slave ship and 
wrote, 
“See, the streams of living waters, 
Springing from eternal love, 
Well supply thy sons and daughters, 
And all fear of want remove.” 

Slaves below were groaning in anguish, shackled and 
being taken to some hell-hole in London or America. 
Increasing sensitivity to the power demanding 
justice makes us ever more aware of whatever 
divisions there are around us. One famous young 
Universalist journalist, Roland Gammon, has this 
to say about the realm of political confusion. “All 
of us, who would become sensitive fighters for one 
world, first must achieve that metaphysical under- 
standing which sees the world as one.” ‘Thus it is 
that we are terribly burdened with a knowledge of 
schism, and the world seems everlastingly divided 
and dividing, because Modern Man is sensitized 
man. We are not unlike the litmus paper, and blots 
appear on our minds and hearts and darken our life, 
because of our sensitivity. 

To go a step further, let us realize that sensitivity, 
as it accentuates our awareness of the divisions 
without, a/so shows us those divisions in their artifi- 
ciality: their falsity. There are boundaries which 
are false and terrible illusions, though for some 
people, they are most real and solid entities. An 
obvious illusion which people have made into a 
thick wall is the artificial partition between races. 
Here we have the kind of wall which cannot stand. 
It is unnatural, as unnatural as a partition made to 
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divide the air, to shut off air from one part of the 
world while another part enjoys it. It is about this 
kind of : artificial division, of which we become 
sickly conscious with our increasing awareness of 
oneness; it is about this kind of division that Robert 
Frost wrote with poetic and religious insight, 

“Something there is that doesn’t love a wall, 

That sends the frozen-ground-swell under it, 

And spills the upper boulders in the sun... 

The kind of mystic awareness of the Over Soul 
recorded by Ralph Waldo Emerson adds strength 
and dignity and hope to our case. It helps us also 
to find that metaphysical understanding which sees 
the world and life as one, as Roland Gammon has 
said. Emerson wrote, “We live in division, in parts, 
in particles. Meantime within man is the soul of 
the whole; to which every part and particle is 
equally related; the eternal one.” 

The argument which finally dispells the shadowed 
illusions of endless divisions and inevitable conflict, 
the winning argument nowadays is that of the 
scientist. Consider this quotation from an article in 
the Scientific American. “Science reaches the con- 
clusion that the ethical idea of love is no artificial 
creation of philosophers but is rooted in the bio- 
logical structure of man. This,” the quotation 
continues, “turns the weight of science against 
advocates of separatism.” 

What is more real for you and me, the experience 
of our finger-tips, at the end of the ganglion nerves, 
which bring to the brain-centers a sense of confusion 
and division without? or is the most real thing the 
knowledge of a structure of love which is a uniting 
force, and that substructure we call God impelling 
us toward the unities? It seems to me that the real 
is that cohesive force which, as the biologist 
Montagu says, “is rooted in the biological struc- 
ture,” a force which therefore is against separatism. 

Here is an important conclusion which may be 
drawn from our sense of unity. Social and economic, 
political and religious cleavages are man-made 
errors; they are attempted denials of that which is 
right and good: the oneness of Man — the brother- 
hood of Man. When we fall heir to a philosophy of 
hate, or when we acquiesce in an acceptance of social 
cleavages or of injustice, we then give an illusion, 
the appearance of reality. What do I mean by this? 
Consider a very popular illusion, that is, that there 
are national boundaries. This illusion will one day 
be as extinct as the dinosaur. Today we have such 
boundaries because we submit outselves to a kind 
of mass hypnosis. There is a strong suspicion on our 
part, supported by experiences and by common 
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consent of peoples and governments in differej 
geographic localities that there are national boun): 
aries in the very nature of things; that God mag, 
the rivers and mountains so that these would ser}! 
as natural boundaries. One is reminded of t 
remark in Voltaire’s Candid to the effect that it wi 
very gracious of the Almighty to make the nose § 
that we could rest our glasses upon it. That the! 
should be national boundaries is a tragic suppog 
tion that will rend us and punish us until we eras) 
those artificial lines which are not meant to 
drawn across the face of the continents. 
What is the equator? Is it a line around the bell 
of the earth, plainly discernable to those who cro}) 
it? No. It is a man-made convenience. As lon 
as we do not try to make it a wall, dividing peopl 
from people, as long as we do not try to i 


reality out of this myth, the myth of a little li: 
that isn’t there, we shall not suffer, nor make othet 
to suffer. . . . Boundaries constitute a division = 
wrong division. And wrong division multiplie 
error. For errors and evils we admit and act up 
we must pay. We pay with pain, sorrow, loss, lim) 
and life. ‘ 
We are not born to be killers or crucifiers. Natut 
abhors crucifiers and the builders of cruel crosse 
Our being rebels against division. Somehow, eve 
the most uncouth and thoughtless man realizes a 
times that something within him dies when he ki 
or maims or crucifies his brother. When he divide 
himself from the interests of another, he puts apar 
from himself some blessing and some strength 
Remember John Donne? ‘For whom does the bel 
toll? It tolls for thee.” ! 
So, let us lift up our hearts and voices and be no 
deluded by these wrong divisions which multiph 
error. Hearing, as it were, as though coming fron 
that substructure, Divine Power, hearing the heav 
bass notes, an accompaniment requiring a melod 
to make it complete, let ws sing our /ives in harmon 
a fitting melody which will bring health and happi 
ness and healing. No more division, but unity 
No more alienation, but amalgamation — union — 
universalism.» Here indeed is a song of hope! 


Brotherhood should not be looked upon as ¢ 
luxury to be preserved for only pleasant occasions 
Brotherhood is itself the greatest of all realiti 
and the literal practice of it would be the on 
broad and basic solution for our worst problems. — 

— Oscar Hammerstein | 


The Christian Leader 


You are probably familiar with a forged manuscript 
irporting to be from the hand of Pontius Pilate telling 
e details of Jesus’ trial and condemnation. Perhaps 
le following letters, after all is said and done, will have 
(take their place beside Pi/ate’s Report. For I cannot 
‘ove their authenticity. For the present, I have no 
mtact with Beelzebub. 
. Sincerely, 
Mervin C. HEtrricu 


dvereign Lord of the Universe 
reator of Heaven and Hell 
our Holiness: 
‘As chairman of the Bureau of Orientation, I write you 
pncerning the troublesome status of a new sect. As is the 
ase with all new sects, the members are intent upon sav- 
ig in the immediate future, the whole human race from 
§ present situation. As yet, they have had difficulty 
nding a name for themselves. 
)There is a slight matter of doctrine. They haven’t 
my. But, they hope to arrive soon at a definite faith 
thich will meet the problems of modern man. As though 
0 one else has problems! They might do well to spend 
_day in hell or even a day on thy throne, Father of the 
Slessed, for I understand there is no company more petty 
ind dull than that of the saints. 
| It seems the ugly question of theology has reared its 
ead. (Were theology a creature instead of a fragment 
Bethe intellect, he would certainly have six arms, claws 
in hands and feet and a capacity for vomiting fire.) If 
his true that consignments to hell are determined by 
| theology, the future of the sect in question will be 
etermined by its beliefs. I don’t think we should let 
them get out of it by agreeing to their claim that they 
ave no theology, but a philosophy of life. 
' To us who cannot take an interest in Orthodoxy, the 
matter is of academic concern. We cannot be accused of 
Brine to punish them for disbelieving the Truth. It is 
otally a matter of carrying out our function in Thy 
heme of Things. For where shall we consign them in 
ell? In the dim fields of Hades or in the lower pits? 
their Heresy is great enough, we would comply with 
the fiery furnace itself. If they are guilty of a slight mis- 
demeanor (such as schoolboys indulge in) we might 
imply parch their throats with dust to make them 
thirsty and place them next to an ocean of salt water. 
_ Again, let us remind you, Father of Angels, that we 
Jo not presume ourselves to be judges of someone else’s 
th. at he believes is up tohim. We are concerned 
only with action and the swift performance of our tasks. 
We let the Theory up to you. J 
My respect with the usual reservations, 
Beelzebub 


& 


Archangel Gabriel 
/o Bureau of Universal Liquidation 
My dear Gabriel: 


It has been ages since last I had the privilege of writing 
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you. Your Master did well to refer my letter to you. 
I know of none other with the proper insight and tact 
with which to meet the problem I proposed. It does 
seem strange to be writing to the Bureau of Universal 
Liquidation, a branch of Heavenly Administration, but 
then the world is a strange place, even for us immortal 
spirits. 

It was somewhat of a surprise to discover there was 
even a question in your Maker’s mind about the future 
placement of this sect in hell. Could he really think 
these people ought to be admitted to Heaven just because 
they are devoted to their faith? All this raises in my dark 
mind an old objection to the New Order. Ever since 
these mortals began shouting, “‘a man is justified by 
faith”, your Father in Heaven has practiced the policy 
of letting a man get by on his convictions. But, he has 
never once issued a proclamation telling us what faith it is 
that saves a person. Certainly our faith in salvation by 
evil has never saved us! 

Now, we are coming to a point at which something 
must be done. But, the embarrassment of the present 
hour could have been avoided by a certain degree of fore- 
thought. This sect has simply adopted the logical con- 
clusion of the idea that a man is saved by faith. They 
maintain, a man can be saved by faith in anything. 
Not God and the angels or hell itself, but anything. They 
call their faith universal, possibly because it rests on 
nothing in particular. 

They claim to have among them atheists, Christians, 
agnostics and good-williams. That may be all right for 
them. But, where does it put us? For if we stamp 
REJECTED on the papers of their atheists when they 
come to us, what of the atheists condemned in the days 
when faith was unimportant? We may be devilish, but 
at least we’re fair. Nor can I see any virtue in a Christian 
who thinks he can have a God who is willing to hide in 
the closet whenever his atheist friends come around for 
afternoon tea. 

This fait h-in-anything-so-long-as-it-is-something, 
baffles me as it must you. its such a faith entitles one to 
heaven, far be it for us to keep them here. But we shall 
have to solve the question soon. Any day, one of these 
people is apt to appear at our outer office for examination. 

Cordially, 
Beelzebub 
My dear Gabriel: 

You asked for more details. One of our observers (we 
have discontinued the word spy, to give ouir spies better 
morale) attended a meeting of this sect the other Sunday. 
The meeting was scheduled to begin at 3:30, but began 
a little late. 

The room was hardly overcrowded, but our agent was 
very well received. After the service, the congregation 
as a man, extended its arms to him with great affection. 
They believed he was a native of some distant land and 
a member of another race, which was all they required 
to give him their hearts. All this fitted perfectly well 
with the sermon on brotherhood just delivered. Some 
of the people thought he was a native of Malaya, others 
Africa. Being imaginative, our observer informed them 
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of the romantic aspects of his homeland, all of which 
thrilled his hearers immensely. 

The people- were so pleased with him that they prom- 
ised to elect him to the Board of Trustees in order to 
interest him in their organization. He understood them 
to say they needed new blood. | 

This particular church seemed to be fairly well- 
grounded in the principles of the sect. Some of the 
churches are aa & ignorant in this respect. From 
what I gathered from our agent’s report, the group in 
question had a slightly theistic streak. One of their 
meditations mentioned the Mysterious Spirit behind the 
Ineffable Unknown. The main emphasis seemed to be 
on the infinite worth of personality (human personality, 
I suppose) and a striving after One World. A glee club 
from the local college sang folk songs from Latvia, 
Germany, South America, dressed in the costumes of 
the people about whom they sang. One of the basics F 
ers was particularly impressed with the costume. ‘‘As 
I looked on their strange dress,” she told our observer, 
“I felt I was no longer here in this little auditorium, but 
miles across the sea.”’ 

There were a few Christians in the group, but they 
made a rather sour contrast to the happy earnestness of 
the proceedings. As a whole, they said nothing, save to 
whisper among themselves. Our observer thought their 
sullenness was not wholly justified for the speaker showed 
how Christianity could play a part in bringing about One 
World. He also declared that the Judaeo-Christian 
Heritage was one of the most influential forces in the 
world today. 

If my former letter to you needs revision, it should be 
in my conception of the theology of this sect. While a 
person may believe anything he wishes, he is forced to 
accept a faith in man. In other words, he may reduce 
Your Heavenly Father to superstition, ignore the power 
of hell, but he dare not question the good intentions of 
man. 

Needless to say, this minimizing the forces of evil was 
not endearing to us who make them our stock and trade. 
We have always taken pride in our efficiency. On total- 
ing the number of persons (both sexes and all ages) 
massacred by war since the first days when a piece of 
mud became a man, I should think our work would be 
fairly obvious. To say nothing of private murders, wife- 
beatings, malicious gossip,lying, stealing, horsewhippings, 
and adultery. As our ee Prince of Darkness will 
tell you, if there is anything our workers for iniquity 
cannot stand, it is being ignored. 

It is not in my place to condemn these people, lest it 
seem my judgment be arrived at by personal malice. 
Certainly I wouldn’t want to be accused of condemning 
them for a failure to believe in God, lest I then be accused 
of trying to bribe my way back into heaven by standing 
up for the Lord. 

Very truly yours, 
Beelzebub 
My dear Gabriel: 

Of course it’s complicated! That’s why I wrote to 
the Supreme Authority on such matters. Not that your 
services go unappreciated, dear friend, but that I aliens 
only his infinite logic could solve the problem. 

Your observation is quite accurate. Many of these 
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people are possessed with a high degree of culture. So 
of our more unlettered observers hesitate to take on th 
case, because of a slight sense of inferiority. Th 
people are apt to confuse learning with sanctity, wh 
as anyone knows is false, since we ourselves use learn 
for our own purposes. Mortals seem never to rea 
that there is an intellectual elite in hell. But, of cour 
how are they to know? True, we wonder if their gre 
is little more than a society for the preservation 
Marcus Aurelius and kindred spirits. They are m 
likely ignorant of the fact that Marcus is already adm 
ably preserved without their efforts. 

I understand they are given to readings of N 
platonist literature and the more exciting passages of t 
Hegelians. However, they do not inflict such mater 
as a creedal test. You CAN be a Kantian or a Deweyi 
if you wish. 

But since they are extremely firm in their belief that 
worship service should reflect the variegatedness (th 
word, thank H----n) of life, there is time devoted to suc 
things as music and art. I believe a typical examp 
would be the playing of the first movement of Beethoven 
Sixth Symphony (long playing records) while the ca 
gregation meditates on a large print of a landscape k 
Constable. Or there may be a self portrait of Re 
brandt, should the congregation be observing Rembran 
Sunday. 

Which brings up the subject of their holidays. Sine 
they claim that Christianity is only part of their fait 
they refuse to observe Christian festivals. Howeve 
they do make an exception of Christmas and Easter, : 
least such is the case with the group my observer visitet 
On the Sunday before Christmas the gather for a Holl 
Service for which the church auditorium has bee 
prettily primed with the green leathery leaves and s a 
red berries of holly shoots. After a prelude of ele 
carols of various lands (mostly of the Judeo-Christi 
heritage), the service begins with a reading such 4 
“On Giving” by the well-known mystic Kahlil Gibrar 
or some such piece of writing related to the proper obsers 
ance of the holiday. Should the minister be conscious ¢ 
the need of social correctives, he may warn his peopl 
against the commercialization of Christmas by urgin 
them to give from the heart when they give. 

From what our observer gathered, Easter is a gloriou 
affair. The whole front of the church is laden wit 
sweet smelling blooms. To enhance the mood of th 
day, the records played may be a transcription of a shor 
Bach cantata. The soloist may sing “I am the maste 
of my fate” and the preacher may speak on “Individuz 
Survival in Social Consciousness”. Perhaps, to furthe 
touch off the day, there may be a coffee hour in the base 
ment. This of course, is not just a time for indulgin 
in the black brew, but of ‘symbolizing the ties whic 
bind the members of the group together, ties which ar 
stronger than death. Thus they continue in effect th 
observance of Easter. One spiritually minded perso 
told our observer that the ae hour is in a profoun 
sense Communion Service. | 

Thus you see my confusion in the matter. - If the 
were Christians, we could evaluate their heresy. Placin 
them, would then be a simple task. But since they hav 
cut themselves off from your Father’s Usual Plan ¢ 


The Christian Leader 


vation, they can no longer be judged by the old GLAD WE ARE BACK IN JAPAN 


: To the Editor: 

cle Enclosed is a money order for $3.00 for my renewal to 
S dteae Gabriel: The Christian Leader. 
] I am very thankful for the service our Church is now 
giving Japan. I am thankful that one of their young men 
is studying for the ministry at St. Lawrence University. 
Let’s have a young woman from Japan, also, studying 
for the ministry at St. Lawrence University. 

Erminia T, Fotsom 


WReferring my last letter to the Bureau of Standards 

n’t help. I have tried to be patient, but there arises 
jhin me an anger I haven’t felt since the great War of 
Hision. It is the common opinion that it was nothing 
jt the cantankerousness of Satan’s cohorts which led 
| their forceable eviction from the Country of the 
jsssed. It was nothing of the sort. It was just such 
jreaucratic dickering as you are now engaged in that 


Austin, Texas 


§>bed our wings the wrong way. No court of eternal REMEMBER THE CHRISTIAN LEADER IN 

} would act on our case, you remember, and so we had YOUR WILL 

| take matters into our own hands. ; ays 
|Your suggestion was evasion. I KNOW groups like In so doing, you make a perpetual contribution to 


i's have petered out before. But there are issues to be _— the teaching of Universalism. 
jit and a let’s-be-quiet-and-see-what happens policy will 
ve nothing. Perhaps my long sojourn in hell has made 
i: see the worst side of things, but if the sect should House for the support of The Christian Leader the 
jread, we would have on our hands a bigger problem sum of $ 


“I give and bequeath to The Universalist Publishing 


jan ever. pont atl dl 
|No need to hint of my wanting to get more souls into ae furiher taiolmation, write 10 
\ll than we deserve. I have no desire to make a show- 
ig. I don’t care if they ALL go straight to Heaven! Emerson Hugh Lalone, 108 Massachusetts Avenue, 
MOST Sincerely, Boston 15, Massachusetts 
Beelzebub 
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CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 
OF GOD 
By J. Harry Cotton 
The Macmillan Company, 
1951 
Price $2.75 
Dr. Cotton is a Presbyterian 
minister, professor of philosophy at 
Wabash College, Indiana. This 
book is a compilation of his 1947 
Sprunt Lectures at Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Richmond, Virginia. 
He attempts to establish, in a 
scholarly, interesting, but obviously 
inevitable way, that neither reason 
nor faith can stand alone in the 
Christian knowledge of God. Rea- 
son organizes into an orderly, mean- 
ingful process, the raw material that 
experience provides. But experience 
is not sufficient in establishing the 
existence of God, so reason does not 
succeed in producing certainties that 
are essential for religious living. 
These come only from revelation, 
personal experience of God. The 
faith needed for the supplementing 
of reason in knowing God, is 
achieved only in the acceptance of 
Jesus Christ as Savior and as the 
Word of God to the individual. 
Faith has rational services to per- 
form in protesting the secularism of 
our culture, denying the naturalistic 
view of man, chastening optimism 
(self-reliance), and promoting per- 
sonal experiences of God. Reason 
serves ith in making clear the 
nature of revelation, establishing 
doctrine, giving ethical standards. 
Roman Catholicism errs in promot- 
ing dependence on the Church, 
Protestantism in encouraging de- 
pendence on the Bible; Dr. Cotton 
sees effective reliance only on the 
revelation of God to the individual, 
in Jesus Christ. 
—A.BeERT F, ZIEGLER 


THE DARK MOMENT 


By Ann Bridge 

Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1951 

Price $3.75 


This is a first class historical novel 
which is especially timely because of 
the renewed interest in Turkey and 
Greece as members of the North 
Atlantic alliance. These two old 
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enemies are now allies in the com- 
mon cause of keeping the free world 
free. 

Most of all, however, The Dark 
Moment is recommended because it 
is a good story told with skill by a 
veteran story teller. The back- 
ground of this fascinating tale is the 
revolution which was also a rebirth 
for Turkey after the defeat of World 
War I. Here the new born Turkey is 
seen through the experiences of 
young people whose incredible sacri- 
fices made the dream of Mustafa 
Kemal Atatturk a reality. 

FEEL. 


CONSIDER THE CHILDREN 
HOW THEY GROW 
(Revised Edition) 
By Elizabeth M. Manwell and 
Sophia L. Fahs 

Beacon Press, 1951 

Price $2.50 

Ten years after the first edition, 
Beacon Press has come out with a 
revised and expanded and much 
improved book. ‘The original was 
helpful and usable but lacked much 
of the psychological insight which 
has been eate to the whole field 
of child development in the inter- 
vening decade. The authors say in 
their introduction, that as a result 
of ten years of growing and chang- 
ing, they have re-written about 
one-third of the book. They have 
omitted some portions of the ori- 
ginal book and have clarified and 
added to others. 

As a companion book for the four 
volumes of Martin and Fudy, it 


‘should prove invaluable to pale 


and teachers of the pre-school child 
—but Consider the Children can be 
clearly understood without these 
other books and will be usable in 
the so-called secular field as well 
as in the church school. 

Lynetre CoLBEeRT 


EFFECTIVE PREACHING 

By Thomas V. Liske, S.T.D. 

aes Company, New York, 

293 Pages 

Price $3.50 

This volume, Effective Preaching, 
by the Rev. Thomas V. Liske, pro- 
fessor of Speech at Quigley Semi- 


nary in Chicago, 1s one of the f 
books concerned with the field 
preaching in the Catholic chur 
which the reviewer has seen. 

In plain, understandable lar 
guage and by simple, clear analysi: 
Mr. Liske is attempting to improy 
the quality and vitality of sermo 
and speeches of the Catholic pries 
hood. 

This volume is not only a goo 
homiletical textbook, but it is sti 
ulating reading for students 
ministers, Catholic and Protestan 
alike. Although written specifically 
for students and priests in the Cat 
olic church, it lays down fund 
mental rules, methods and exampl 
of public speech which apply t 
Protestant pulpits as well. 

Liberals can disregard the refer 
ences to the Mass and the Catholit 
rituals and ceremonies, but the basi 
rules laid down are of vital import 
ance to anyone interested in im 
prove his style and effectivenes 
in public speaking. | 

rofessor Liske has written mor 

than just a dry treatise on the art o 

preaching, and more than all else, i 

is very interesting reading. f 
—ALFRED S. CoLe 


THE JOY OF STUDY 
Edited by Sherman E. John. 
son 
Macmillan 
York, 1951 
163 pages 
Pree $2.75 

This volume is a collection o 
thirteen articles written in honor o 
Frederick Clifton Grant, distin 
guished New Testament scholar o 
Union Seminary, on his sixtieth 
birthday. 

It is impossible to describe eack 
of the varied articles. All ar 
directly or indirectly connectec 
with the New Testament. Some 
are quite technical such as Nack’: 
Soter and Euergetes. Of more genera 
interest is Cadbury’s article on the 
“overconversion” in Pauline 
Churches. But perhaps the best o 
the group is the contribution o 
Morton S. Enslin, Preaching Pet 
the New Testament: An . 
to Preachers. It is filled with souns 
advice. —Evcene S, Asxto 
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‘the church and the community 
so inextricably interwoven that 
s impossible to imagine a strong 
itch in a weak community; and 
the same token, neither can we 
wine a strong community with a 
ak church program. 

[he functions of the church in the 
al community are to. conserve 
criminately; and instigate and 
in well and wisely. 


hat Values Should the 
iturch Attempt to Conserve 
the Rural Community? 


I will have to be selective rather 
an exhaustive. The dignity of 
m and the “hed for individual 
rsonality may be considered as a 
lue of prime importance for the 
urch. ithin our own culture, 


aples are legion: sex, race, na- 
mality, economic position, and 
hure status. 

Preserve and further develop the 
} tie and love for the land. This 
tlue has never been developed as 
ghly among our farm people as in 
toples of some other cultures. Soil 
one of the major elements through 
hich all human life is sustained. 
ir. H. H. Bennett has made this 
dint in the following well chosen 
ords: “Productive land is the only 
atural resource without which we 
innot live.” We must conserve 
ie thin layer of top soil if human 
fe is to remain on the face of the 
arth. In this connection, an Elev- 
ath Commandment has been pre- 
ared which reads: 

'“Thou shall inherit the holy 
‘earth as a faithful steward, con- 
‘serving its resources and produc- 
tivity from generation to genera- 
tion. Thou shall safeguard thy 
fields from soil erosion, thy living 


_ waters from drying up, thy forests 


_ from desolation, and protect thy 
il from ererprazing by thy 
herds, that thy descendants may 
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TE PLACE OF THE CHURCH IN THE RURAL COMMUNITY 


have abundance forever. If any 
shall fail in this stewardship of 
the land, thy fruitful fields shall 
become sterile stony ground and 
wasting gullies, and thy descend- 
ants shall decrease and live in 
leads or perish from off the 

ace of the earth.” (Walter C. 

Lowdermilk, ‘The Eleventh Com- 

mandment,” The Christian Rural 

Fellowship Bulletin, No. 74, Sep- 

tember, 1942.) 

The Family farm is a goal and a 
democratic and Christian church 
ideal. (1) The family farm makes 
for less social stratification and 
thereby enhances the individual; it 
gives the individual a stronger po- 
sition in our communities. (2) The 
family farm system of agriculture 
operates as a family unit and thereby 
strengthens the family in American 
life; the family and the church are 
the bulwarks of any society. (3) 
The family farm system has and can 
withstand the onslaughts of an eco- 
nomic depression to a greater extent 
than large scale agriculture and 
thereby serves as a conserver of 
human values during a depression 
or other periods of economic crisis. 
(4) The family farm helps to en- 
hance the values of manual labor 
and if adequately organized trans- 
mits to the young people the im- 
portance of good work habits. 
(5) Finally, communities of family 
farmers can support many more 
services than communities com- 
posed of large farms. And, the in- 
stitutions—church, school, etc.,— 
are much stronger in a family farm 
community. 

The fourth significant value that 
the church can help to preserve in the 
rural community is what might be 
called the value of primary associa- 
tion. (1) The family and the 
church must strengthen their teach- 
ing of mutual interdependence of 
every member to every other mem- 
ber. (2) The neighborhood has 
been defined as an area of neighbor- 
ness—it is an area in which coopera- 
tion is practiced intensively. His- 
torically, rural people have been 
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great practitioners of mutual aid. 
(3) Finally, this value may be ex- 
pressed in the form of formal co- 
operatives. If properly organized, 
formal cooperatives are but an ex- 
tension of the mutual aid idea so 
widely practiced among rural people 
of America. 

The ability to distinguish between 
change and deterioration or degene- 
ration. (1) All change is not bad! 
This us inot to. deny that 
some changes may be examples of 
degeneration. (2) Just as we have 
made changes in farm production, 
transportation, etc., our social in- 
stitutions must change to meet the 
demands of other changing condi- 
tions. (3) The church may change 
but it must help guide desirable 
changes in our rural communities. 
(4) Examples of warped thinking 
in this field are legion. 


The Church has the Additional 
Function of Helping to Plan 
Well and Wisely in the Rural 
Community of Which it is a 
Part. 


The church must attempt to 
know the community of which it is a 
part. (1) Boundaries of the com- 
munity and the strength of the 
neighborhoods which are a part of 
the community. Including the 
farm-town relationships. (2) Nat- 
ural resources of the community. 
(3) Ways of making a living—Occu- 
pations: agricultural—ownership 
and tenancy, industrial, service; 
cycles of activities related to each. 
(4) Family organization and sta- 
bility—number, type, patterns of 
authority, stability, levels of living, 
changes. (5) Church and religious 
activities. (6) The school and edu- 
cational services. (7) Government 
and participation in government. 
(8) Medical care and health ser- 
vices. (9) Security and welfare. 
(10) Recreation in the rural com- 
munity. 

The church must attempt to 
know the relation to and coopera- 
tion with organizations and agencies 
outside the community—especially 
those at the county level. (Only 

(continued on page 61) 
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UNESCO CONFERENCE 

Mrs. J. Russell Bowman, execu- 
tive director of the A.U.W. repre- 
sented the World Order Commission 
at the Third National Conference of 
the United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO which met in 
New York City from January 27-31. 
The theme of the conference was 
The Citizen and the United Nations, 
Emphasis was upon increasing un- 
derstanding and support of the 
United Nations and a variety of 
methods of presentation and dis- 
cussion were used to help those who 
feel a responsibility to widen inter- 
est and deepen support within their 
own sphere of influence. 

One of the integral parts of 
United Nations is the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund, 
UNICEF, a response to a crisis 
which united all nations—the prob- 
lem of children’s post war needs. 
UNICEF is essentially an interna- 
tional co-operative on sia of chil- 
dren with the donor countries pro- 
viding the minimum essential nour- 
ishment for children and nursing 
and pregnant mothers. Seventy 
per cent of all beneficiaries are 
school children. 
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UNICEF is more than a distri- 
bution center for material aid. 
Through its missions it encourages 
and helps programs for the benefit 
of children which governments can 


continue on their own. It is de- 
signed to provide emergency assist- 
ance when most needed. 


A CONCERN FOR CHILDREN 

It seems quite fitting that on the 
same page with the UNESCO Con- 
ference announcement and the en- 
gaging illustration of UNICEF that 
we include a portion of a letter re- 
ceived by The Service Department 
of the Universalist Church from 
Mrs. Jean Fry, their representative 
in Japan for the coming months. 
The Universalist program in Japan 
gives evidence of. the same spirit 
which prompted the UNICEF—a 
concern for children. There are 
times when it is difficult for us to 
comprehend programs of such vast 
proportions as these international 
agencies, fine as they are. Here, in 
our own work, we achieve a per- 
sonal touch that is impossible under 
certain other conditions and in our 
own fashion we are demonstrating 
our desire that The Universalist 


. 


Church be an international ins 
ment of peace and welfare. 
Dear Universalists: 

. ..On the same day we arriv 
we were visited by a number of ou 
Tokyo Universalists. . . . As yo 
perhaps know, the Japanese have | 
very gracious way of bowing sey 
eral times when they are introduced 
It seemed very much in keepi 
with the graceful Japanese dres 
worn by the older women. As soo) 
as the introductions were over an) 
we were all seated, we asked tha 
tea be served. Shortly after, ou 
waiter returned with a steaming pe 
of—you guessed it, coffee! Perha 
he assumed that Americans woul 
naturally desire coffee, but he serve 
it in dainty little Japanese tea cu 
while Jim and I watched with som 
consternation! Perhaps it was thi 
very best thing that could hav! 
happened at the moment, becaus 
our Japanese guests, sensing ou 
concern, began to smile and as 
sured us that they were very fon 
of coffee! You might say tha 
“broke the ice’”’ because we all be 
gan laughing and thoroughly en 
joyed our first visit together. 

Since the children were at thi 
kindergarten that afternoon, w 
made a brief visit there also. It wa 
such fun! Let me try to describ) 
the setting for you. One goes up i 
narrow street where the building, 
are close together and surrounded 
by high fences. Since few of thy 
buildings in Japan are painted, thy 
effect is rather drab and dark. Th: 
street is unpaved as are all but thi 
main thoroughfares. At the top o 
the dead-end street, on the lef 
hand side, is the kindergarten play 
ground, surrounded by a high fence 
and gate. As we approached, abou, 
thirty children dashed out to mee: 
us shouting, “Hello, Sen-si” anc 
smiling as only these bright littk 
Japanese children can smile. Sen-s 
means teacher and was the on 
word I could recognize at tha’ 
time. Jim, by the way, is “Mr 
America” and they all love to sec 
him come because he picks them 
and swings them high in the air 

(continued on page 62) 
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UNSWICK, MAINE 
TVERSALIST CHURCH 
MMEMORATES ONE 
a AND FORTY 


The one hundred and fortieth 
niversary of the founding of the 
rst Universalist Church of Bruns- 
ck, Maine, was celebrated during 
2 month of January. The occasion 
is observed by a series of sermons 
' the minister, the Rev. John 
immins, on the theme Looking 
wkward—and Ahead. Minister 
d congregation also celebrated 
eir founding by beginning the 
nstruction of a new vestry. 
Brunswick, the second Univer- 
list Church to be established in 
e State of Maine, had its origins 
| January 23, 1812 in a compact 
yned by thirty-one citizens. Said 
e founders, ‘“We, whose names are 
‘eunder written, do profess to 
lieve in the doctine of Universal 
Uvation—and feeling it our duty 
well as our privilege and highest 
ippiness, do hereby establish a 
ligious society .... for public 
orship and for the support lacey, 
ligion and Christian morality in 
ir society’’. 

Commenting editorially on the 
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only the parishioners but members 
of other faiths are proud to note this 
month the one hundred and fortieth 
anniversary of the founding of the 
First Universalist Church of Bruns- 
wick .. . It is a privilege for us, 
as Americans to recognize that 
freedom of worship—the rock upon 
which our country was founded— 
has. remained unbroken to the 
present day. With nearly half the 
world blighted by dictatorships 
which refuse to allow people to wor- 
ship God in their own way, if at all, 
the long term history of any one 
of our churches becomes part of the 
individual heritage of each of us.” 


UYF MEETS AT SYRACUSE 

Members of the National Board 
of the Universalist Youth Fellow- 
ship, including Rozelle Royall of 
North Carolina, Richard Woodman 
of Maine, Jean Norton, Richard 
Drinon and King Hempel and 
Marilyn Moore of Massachusetts, 
and George Ulrich of New Hamp- 
shire, met at the Betts Memorial 
Universalist Church of Syracuse. 
Guests at these sessions were Nancy 
Wynkoop of Eldorado, Ohio, War- 
ren Green of Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, Robert Johnson of Bangor, 
Maine, John Strong, Dorothy Baz- 
ley, of New York State and Patrica 
Hough, Hartford, Conn. 

Part of the sessions were held 
jointly with the Continental Coun- 
cil of the American Unitarian Youth, 

Plans were made for the 1952 
UYF-AUY Convention, to be held 
from June 23-29 at Port Jervis, New 
York. Dr. Max Kapp of St. Law- 
rence University is to be the theme 
speaker. Other leaders include the 
Rev. Emerson Schwenk of Mas- 
sachusetts, the Rev. Carl Voss of 
Pennsylvania, the Rev. William 
Jenkins of Toronto, Canada, and the 
Rev. Irving Murray. The Rev. and 
Mrs. George Spencer of Worcester 
will be hosts. Members of the 
UYF board presented reports re- 
vealing the various departments of 
work. This coming summer will 
find them completing their project 
at the Elliott D. Joslin Camp for 
Diabetic Boys and participating in 
various youth institutes throughout 
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the country. David Cudhea, editor 
of the Youth Leader, presented a 
most comprehensive and thoughtful 
plan for the year which encom- 
passes a host of reporters from all 
parts of the country. The Director 
of Youth Activities’ Report re- 
vealed a wide scope of field work to 
local churches and colleges. 

Miss Alice Harrison, Director of 
Youth Activities of the Universalist 
Church of America and the Rev. 
Dr. Ellsworth Reamon of the host 
church acted as advisors during 
these sessions. 


CHRISTMAS MORNING 
SERVICE AT THE FIRST 
PARISH IN MALDEN 

For the eleventh consecutive year, 
the First Parish in Malden (Mas- 
sachusetts), the Rev. Charles H. 
Monbleau, minister, held a service 
of carols and candles at six o’clock on 
Christmas morning. This unusually 
beautiful service, which has come 
to be a tradition in the city, is 
largely musical, with the choir 
rendering special numbers and carol 
participation by the congregation. 
At one point, the entire church is 
lighted only by candles. It is still 
night when the service begins, and 
as it proceeds the first light begins 
to come through the stained glass 
windows. As choir and congrega- 
tion leave the church to the strains 
of Silent Night, daylight has dawned. 
One hundred eighty-four persons 
were in attendance. 


REDEDICATION AT 
ROCKPORT 

The century and a quarter old 
First Universalist Church of Rock- 
port, Massachusetts, was rededi- 
cated December 16 on the comple- 
tion of a remodeling and redecorat- 
ing project under the leadership of 
the Rav Ralph Barker. 

The work included repair and re- 
painting of the exterior and interior 
of the building. In addition, there 
was added a parish house wing and 
a combination gallery and class- 
room. An automatic heating plant 
now makes the entire church avail- 
able for use throughout the year. 

The focal point of the Sanctuary 
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is a memorial altar with fittings 
commemorating members of former 
years. . ++ ¥, : 

Mr. Barker présided at the ser- 
vice and read greetings from former 
ministers and from Dr. Clinton L. 
Scott, superintendent of Massachu- 
setts Universalist Churches and 
trom the Cape Ann Ministers Asso- 
ciation. He summarized the Proj- 
ect and presented Orren F. Smith, 
chairman of the Building Commis- 
sion, who presented the keys to the 
new church to John Lane, chairman 
of the Board of Trustees. The min- 
ister and people then jointly per- 
formed the Act of Dedication. 

The speaker for the occasion was 
Dr. Robert Cummins, General Super- 
intendent of Universalist Churches. 
The Prayer of Dedication was of- 
fered by Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone, 
editor of The Christian Leader. 

Following the service, an informal 
reception was held in the new vestry. 


HOLLYWOOD UNIVERSALIST 
CHAPEL 


Hollywood, Sheldon Shepard, 
minister: twenty-eight members 
of the Hollywood Church met 


on a January Sunday Afternoon in 
the Hollywood Hotel hall which is 
to be transformed into a Universal- 
ist Chapel. Six of the men under- 
took the plastering and painting 
jobs, the Women’s Club accepted 
the task of providing drapes and 
screens, assignments were made for 
lighting fixtures, floor re-finishing, 
piano tuning, pulpit preparation, 
seating. Getting this room ready 
for attractive Universalist services 
is a huge job for this group. There 
is some feeling of futility in making 
all these improvements in a rental 
where tenure is not secure. The 
working group, standing in the bare, 
forbidding room, declared, how- 
ever, that they would make it 
beautiful, fill it with the Universal 
spirit of friendship and love, and, for 
ourselves and others, establish a 
center of good will and hope. 


We live in a world which is full of 
misery and ignorance; and the plain 
duty of each and all of us is to try 
to make the little corner he can in- 
fluence somewhat less miserable and 
somewhat less ignorant than it was 
before he entered it. 

—T... A. Huxley 
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NOTICES 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 
Transferred Anders Lunde to New 
York State Convention. 
Estuer A. RicHarpson, 
Secretary 
December 20, 1951. 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Approved the action of the Illinois 
Fellowship Committee in granting 
reciprocal fellowship to the Rev. 
Marvin Maris, an ordained Con- 
gregational clergyman. 

Approved the action of the Illinois 
Fellowship Committee in granting 
a letter of license as ordained clergy- 
man to the Rev. Frederick W. 
Ringe, a minister in the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church. 

Approved the action of the Mas- 
sachusetts Fellowship Committee 
in granting rediordenl Jellanship to 
the Rev. Richard D. Sechrist, an 
ordained Unitarian clergyman. 

EstHer A. RICHARDSON, 
January 7, 1952 Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOW- 
SHIP COMMITTEE 

The Rev. Norma Derby will be 
examined for license for an ordained 
clergyman on Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 27, at 2:15 P.M., at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 

ALBERT F. ZIEGLER, Secretary 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

At a meeting of the Ohio Fellow- 
ship Committee, held in Columbus, 
Jan. 10, the following action was 
taken: 

Accepted the application of 
Eugene B. Navious, assistant min- 
ister of the First Unitarian-Univer- 
salist Church of Cleveland, for dual 
Fellowship with the Unitarian 
Church. 

Upon his request, postponed the 
examination for ordination of Wells 
Behee until the time of the State 
Convention in June. 

Accepted the application for 
Richard Burns for ordination and 
granted him the right to be or- 
dained, the Rev. D. K. Evans and 
the Rev. A. I. Spanton were named 
to confer fellowship. 

Harriet E, Drutey, 


Secretary 


_ UNIVERSALIST WOMAN'S 


ALLIANCE 
The regular monthly meeting 
the Universalist Woman’s Allian 
will be held at Bethany Union, 2 
Newbury Street, Boston, on 
day, February 15, at eleven o’clod) 
Following the business meetir 
there will be a speaker from th 
International Student Associatie 
Mr. Shuichi Moto, of Japan. 
Reservations for the luncheg 
should be made with Mrs. Duma 
CO 6-0240 by Monday, Februat 
ile 
Marion H. Pike, Secretar 


FROM THE LOCAL 
CHURCH PAPER 


This minister respectfully state 
that he does not deem it necessaf 
for the United States to have 
ambassador at the Vatican Sta 
City because: 

1. The Vatican State City is noi 
as an alleged state big enough | 
warrant an embassy. It is not reall 
a state, but a kind of government. | 

2. The subsequent sending of 
papal nuncio to this nation wo 
place a representative of an arroga: 
religious organization in a positi 
directly contrary to our national tré 
dition and law. i 

3. The Vatican State City is n¢ 
the “‘Listening post” it pretends t 
be. It was not aware of the dit 
happenings to its organization br 
hind the iron curtain till several day 
afterward. 

4. It is neither fitting nor righ 
that our government favor or 
church above others. 


— Our Outlook, Rochester, N. Y. 


| 
| 


The most pressing need of our da 
is the necessity of taking time fe 
worship and communion with Gos 
Then, and only then, can we be pre 
eee to use constructively th 

lessings of our time. By seeking th 
Presence of God we find the peac 

for which we are striving. 
— The Builder, Peoria, Illino: 


Life is too short to waste in criti 
peep or cynic bark, 
Quarrel or reprimand: ’twill soo) 
e dark. 
Up! mind thine own aim, and Go, 
speed the mark. 
—R. W. Emerson 


The Christian Lead 


UFTS COLLEGE 


Completing Its First Century 
*lanning for Its Second Century 


Nine Schools with 
Unusual Resources 


pnard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D. President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


[= SS SEE 
eS 


ie Bethany Union for Young Women 


256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


4 UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a com- 
fortable home to young women of 
moderate means, both business 
women and students. The Union is 
within easy access of all parts of 
Boston. r 


Attractive rates for room and 
board, including light and heat. 


For further information write to 
MRS. PEARL S. DUMAS 
Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
ALICE C. LANE, President 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer 


ee EE 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


| Devoted to the education of 
young men and women for 
_ responsible citizenship and for 
_ positions of leadership in busi- 
_ ness, government, and the 
_ professions. 


_ Eucene GARRETT BEWKES 
3 President 


EDUCATION 
(continued from page 57) 


selected illustrations used here.) 
(1) County agricultural agent and 
home agent. (2) Public Health De- 
partment. (3) Public Welfare De- 
partment. (4) There are many 
other organizations and agencies at 
both county and state levels that 
have services available to rural 
communities. The church can serve 
as a continuing source of knowledge 
and inspiration for the use of these 
services in the community. 

A knowledge of the community 
teads to solutions of community prob- 
lems. The knowledge gained from 
the above study should lead directly 
to: (1) A determination of the un- 
met need of the community. This 
must be a continuing and constant 
study of community problems. 
(2) A solution of these problems 
usually means some type of com- 
munity planning group. (3) The 
individual church does not have to 
do the whole job. The local church 
can instigate or initiate. (4) This 
is nothing more nor less than a 
simple description of the process of 
community organization. 

Seitz C. Mayo, 
Department of Rural Sociology 
North Carolina State College 


The enthusiastic partner and the 
timid partner went bear hunting. 
With typical beginners’ luck, the 
first morning they left camp, they 
came upon bear tracks. The timid 
sportsman looked at them appre- 
hensively. 

“Tell you what we’d better do,” 
he said at length. “You follow the 
tracks to where he went, and Ill go 
the other way and see where he 
came from.” 


A bishop had been speaking with 
some feeling about the use of cos- 
metics by girls. 

“The more experience I have with 
lipstick,” he declared warmly, “the 
more distasteful I find it.” 

Mrs. Brown: “I hear your daugh- 
ter has a real genius for reciting, 
Mrs. Smith.” 

Mrs. Smith: “Oh, yes. All she 
wants, her teacher says, is a course 
of electrocution, just to finish her 
off, like. 


i 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


Distinctive, hand-carved 
pulpits, altars, lecterns, bap- 
tismal fonts, tables, seats — 
in authentic period designs. 

Beautiful altar sets and com- 
munion services, 

Stained glass memorial win- 
moa to ordec. - 


dows 

somely Books of 

Remembrance with repositer- 

ies, resolutions, rolls of honor. 
for our free 


|WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES. INC, 
16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTO N, MASSACHUSETTS 


LOWELL INSTITUTE 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


REWARDS OF 
PERSONAL RELIGION 
February 18. Know Thyself. 
February 25. The Quest for Hap- 
piness. 
The Freedom of the 
Religious Man. 
The Source of 
Morality. 
The Value of a 
Creed. 
The Power of Love. 


by 
RUDOLPH ROELL, A.B. 


Rector, St. Paul’s Church 
DEDHAM, MASSACHSETTS 


ON MONDAY AFTERNOONS 
At 2:30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE and no tickets required. 


March 3. 
March 10. 
March 17. 
March 24. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 


Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 

Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance require- 
ments in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 
tarial, Home Economics, and Liberal 
Arts. . 


Send for catalog. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 


For everything you have missed, 
have gained something else; and 
or everything you gain, you lose 
something. ay W. Emerson 
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EXONS 


.PULPIT- CHOIR 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


* 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 
able to aid college graduates 
in Training for the Ministry 
of the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


Dr. Max A. Kapp 
Canton, N. Y. 


A.U.W. 
(continued from page 58) 
The Japanese are very fond of tall 
people, since as a group they are 
quite short. They are so proud 
when their children grow to be 
taller than average. 

The kindergarten is a well-planned 
building, but much too small for 
the one hundred and nine children 
who are enrolled there. It consists 
of a large room, well-lighted and 
ventilated, with a good-sized stage, 
a piano, organ, low tables and 
chairs in it. There is a small stove 
and several Japanese charcoal burn- 
ers which are called hibachis. Off 
the large room are three smaller 
rooms be separate groups. Sliding 
doors divide the rooms from the 
auditorium. To one side of the 
stage is a hall leading to the two 
small rooms where Mrs. Ike, the 
kindergarten supervisor lives. All 
of the rooms are immaculately 
clean and rather sparsely furnished 
in Japanese style. They would be 
more attractive, however, with some 
bright paint and colored curtains 
and pictures. 

Mrs. Ike and her five assistants 
do a very good job, considering the 
handicaps under which they work. 
Equipment and supplies are ex- 
pensive and of rather poor quality. 
In order to run the school, Mrs. Ike 
must accept many more children 
than she should, taking into account 
the space available and the teacher 
load. The tuition is three hundred 
yen a month—less than a dollar in 
American money now. Yet except 
for the small amount of help our 
denomination gives each year, the 
school is self-supporting. 

The children come from middle 
class homes but many of them show 
the effects of earlier malnutrition. 
Mrs. Ike tells me that at least sixty 

er cent of the youngsters suffer 
Fro tape worm. I firmly believe 
that with a program of education for 
the active Parent Teacher Group, 
plus the necessary medicine you 
could send, this alarming incidence 
of disease could be considerably 
decreased. This isa must! ... 

Sincerely yours, 


Jean (Mrs. Jean Fry) 


Strongest minds are often those 
of whom the noisy world hears least. 
W. Wordsworth 


DOOLITTLE HOME 
for the Aged 


Foxboro, Massachusetts 


Additional income is needed | 
for current expenses. Annual | 
dues, two dollars. Gifts grate- | 


| 
fully received. | 


| 

Additional funds are needed © 
for maintenance. Remember — 
the Home in your will. 


A UNIVERSALIST HOME 
FOR UNIVERSALIST PERSONS © 


—_— 


IN THIS MONTH OF FREEDOM | 
AND AMERICAN HEROES 
DON’T FORGET | 
THE GREAT SOURCE I 

OF FREEDOM 


Learn More About HIM 
By Reading the Bible 


WIDEST VARIETY 
IN AMERICA 
MANY VERSIONS— 
MANY LANGUAGES 


Write to 
MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


NEW UNIVERSALISTS 

On November 19, 1951, a soni 
William Dewey Bosworth, to Dr 
and Mrs. Roger Dewey Bosworth o} 
Columbus, Ohio. | 

On December 30, 1951, a son) 
David Carleton Fisher, to the Rev 
and Mrs. Carleton M. Fisher o} 
Brockton, Massachusetts. 4 


Dost thou love life? Then do no 
squander time, for that is the stu/ 
like is made of. | 

—B. Franklin 


The Christian Leade 


TUARIES 


‘RENCE L. EATON 
he Rev. Clarence L. Eaton, for 
years active in the ministry of 
Universalist Church, died De- 
ber 20, 1951, at the age of 
ty-three at the home of his sis- 
innie L. Eaton, in Dover, 
‘ Hampshire. 
fr. Eaton was born in Dayton, 
», May 14, 1868, and was the 
of Nancy Helen and the Rev. 
'. Eaton, who was also for many 
‘s an active Universalist min- 
He graduated from Tufts 
ege in the class of 1895, from 
rane Theological School in 
3, and did graduate work at 
vard University. He was or- 
ied on March 16, 1899. On 


ee after a long period of ill 
th. 

fr. Eaton held successive pasto- 
ts in Medford, Mass. (1899- 
0); Bellow Falls, Vermont 
10-1913); St. Johnsbury, Ver- 
at (1913-1918); Guilford and 
gerville, Maine (1918-1921); Yar- 
ath, Maine (1921-1926); Wey- 
ath, Mass. (1926-1932); North 
rymouth, Mass. (1932-1938); 
esbury, Mass. (1938-1941); Gar- 
er, Maine (1941-1942); was inter- 
pastor in Portsmouth, N. H. for 
eral months, and completed his 
listry in the Dover, N. H. church 
m 1944 to 1946. He was also 
itor of the Assinippi, Mass. 
irch for several years during his 
ymouth and North Weymouth 
itorates. 

During his various pastorates he 
ik a very active part in the affairs 
the communities where he served 
| did considerable social service 
tk. He was a life member of 
sco Lodge, 36 A F & A M of 
rmouth, Maine, and held mem- 
‘ships in several other fraternal 
lers and organizations. His spe- 
linterests were in the Consumer 
operative movement, civic re- 
ms and government, and in in- 
‘national affairs and world peace. 
He leaves a rich heritage in the 
arts and lives of those with whom 
‘came in contact. The chief be- 
est in his will was, in his own 
rds, “I would further give and 


bruary, 1952 


bequeath to all my friends and rela- 
tives the good cheer and joy I have 
ever found in our Ue ati faith 
in the supreme worth of every 
human personality, and in the ulti- 
mate triumph of love and right- 
eousness’’. 

Besides his sister, Minnie L. 
Eaton, he is survived by his son, 
Richard K. Eaton of Abington, 
Mass. and three grandchildren, 
Robert B., Marianne, and Alan T. 
Eaton. 

Memorial services were conducted 
on Sunday, December 30, at the 
home of his sister in Dover, N. H. 
by the Rev. Francis C. Anderson of 
Abington, and on Sunday, January 
6, at the Medford Universalist 
Church by Dr. Robert Cummins 
and Dr. Clinton L. Scott. 


KATHERINE WILDER 
RUGGLES 

Mrs. Katherine Wilder Ruggles 
died August 22, 1951 at Oakland, 
California, after an illness of two 
weeks. 

Born in Francistown, N. H., 
April 9, 1880, she spent her girlhood 
in Peterborough, graduated from the 
schools there, and became a teacher 
in the primary grades. 

On October 7, 1903, she married 
the Rev. Bernard C. Ruggles, then 
just graduated from St. Lawrence 
University, and was the faithful and 
accomplished helpmeet of his minis- 
try at Plymouth, N. H., Tuttle 
Church in Minneapolis, the First 
Universalist Church of Denver, and 
Grace Universalist Church of Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

To her untiring devotion to all the 
church activities, and especially to 
the Sunday-School, must be given 
much of the credit for the successful 
establishment of a Universalist 
church in Oakland. 

Mrs. Ruggles leaves nieces and 
nephews, grandnieces and grand- 
nephews, in Peterborough, where 
her ashes were laid in the old family 
burial lot. A memorial service was 
held in the First Universalist Church 
of Oakland on Saturday, August 25, 
at which the music she loved was 
played, and favorite poems of her 
own composing were read by a dear 
friend and notable poet, Mr. Charles 
E. Butterfield of Berkeley. Dr. 
George Patterson, who succeeded 
Mr Pees at Tuttle Church, and 


later served as pastor of the Unita- 

rian Church in Peterborough, most 

fittingly spoke a few words in 

tribute to Mrs. Ruggles’ unique 

gift for sensing and lovingly sharing 

tee spiritual beauty in the life about 
er. 


SIXTY YEARS IN 
ALL SOULS, WORCESTER 

Members and friends celebrated 
the sixtieth anniversary of the 
dedication of All Souls Universalist 
Church building, Sunday, Novem- 
ber 18. 

At the regular morning service, 
the minister, the Rev. David J. 
Hayeman conducted a moving serv- 
ice of commemoration of the 
founders and fathers of the church. 
Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone, editor 
of The Christian Leader, preached 
the sermon. 

Following the Service of Worship, 
a large congregation sat down to a 
fellowship meal. Present as guests 
of honor were Dr. and Mrs. Robert 
Cummins and Dr. and Mrs. Clinton 
Lee Scott. Dr. Cummins and Dr. 
Scott both brought greetings of 
The Universalist Church of America 
and the Massachusetts Universal- 
ists. Letters of greeting and con- 
oe were read from the Rev. 

enwick L. Leavitt, Jr., of Barre, 
Vermont, and Mr. Preston Leavitt, 
both sons of the late Dr. Fenwick L. 
Leavitt who was for twenty-eight 
years ministers of All Souls Church. 
Mr. Rudolph Weyer, a charter 
member of All Souls Church, pre- 
sented the veteran members present, 
and delivered a genial and informal 
history of the sixty years of church 
life in the present building. 


ATTENTION! 


Now 

You may order Books reviewed 

on Our Library Pages 
and 
All church and church school 
supplies from your 

UNIVERSALIST BOOK SERVICE 

Address your orders to 
Mrs. Clara R. Bryant 
16 Beacon Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 


(Section 520, P. L. and] 


Starr King School of Ministry \ 


24uhi Le Conte Ave., June 51 
Berkeley 9, Calif. 


The Department of Publications of 
The Universalist Church of America announces 


Spiritual Embers 


A Lenten Manual 
for Universalists by 
JOHN E. WOOD 


Here in brief well-written meditations is reading for every day in Lent, reading 
that is hopeful and healthful and so most helpful. 


We have not increased the price in spite of increased costs. ‘Therefore, it is im- 
perative that you send your orders in early so that we may accurately set the 
press run. 


ORDER BLANK 


To Mrs. Clara Bryant 
Universalist Church of America 
16 Beacon Street 

PRICE SCHEDULE Boston, Massachusetts 


Please send copies of Spiritual Embers, 
the Lenten manual for 1952. 


Enclosed find $ or Send bill to 


1-10 copies 9 cents each 
11-19 copies 8 cents each 
100-299 copies 7 cents each 
300 copies or ovet 6 cents each. NOTE: February 27 is Ash Wednesday. ORDER EARLY TO 


ALL plus postage insure delivery on time. 


Send booklets to 


Street 


